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THE MINISTRY’S CALL 


Board of Education Approves Form of | 
Guidance for Gospel Ministry 


By H. E. TURNEY, 
President, Indiana Synod 


At the December 1944 meeting of the) 
Board of Education, an outline and| 
forms known as “A Standard Procedure 
in the Selection and Guidance of Men} 
for the Gospel Ministry of the Lu- 
theran Church” was adopted and rec- 
ommended to the synods. The plan of 
procedure and forms were prepared by) 
Dr. H. E. Turney in collaboration with} 
Dr. Gould Wickey. 

The plan is totally one of procedure ll 
It is a method of selecting and guiding} 
more and better men for. the minist 
and can be put into effect at any poin i 
when a student decides to prepare for# 
the ministry. It also seeks to secure aif 
generally uniform procedure through / 
out the Church. Today, every synod 1 
has its own method, if, indeed, there is 
any method at all. The plan also pro- 
poses to place all students for the min-f 
istry—whether or not they receive as 
sistance—under the control of the 
Church through the constituent synods} 
There has been much talk about conf 
trolling theological education; but there 
has been neither talk nor action aboutf 
controlling by selection and cecal 


those who are to prepare for the min 
istry. 


Concern of Whole Church 


An adequate supply of competen; 
ministers is a problem for the whole 
Church. Therefore, the synods, througk 
their Ministerial Education Commit 
tees, will have the initial and majo 
responsibility in selecting and guiding 
the highest type of men for the min 
istry. However, the plan ties the whold 
matter of ministerial supply with thd! 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ON ROLLS OF HONOR 


Of them whose names are listed, and whose total number is marked by 
stars, the congregations think when they are assembled for public worship. 
Even without the emblem, their absence would be noted. The vacant places 
in the pews and in the organizations of the congregations testify to their 
absence on duty to their nation. Occasionally one or more of them is “in 
church,” and the opportunity thus occurs to greet them and to voice the 
hope and expectation that they will soon return to resume their service. 

By them wherever they are, is expressed the relationship of the Chris- 
tian to his or her country and to his or her community of believers. The 
kingdoms of this world and the Kingdom of God do not merge, but where, 
as in the present conflict, principles basic to both institutions—the church 
and the state—are under attack, defense of one is defense of the other. 

It is true that participation in the armed services of one’s nation has 
emporal rather than spiritual objectives: the proclamation of the Gospel of 
yur Lord is not accomplished by the weapons of war but by the testimony of 
elievers. But the Christian is not forsaken in the midst of battle. On the 
contrary, he empowers the civil authority to restrain those who would 
leprive men and women of the knowledge of God’s good and gracious will. 

For them the Church prays that they may return uninjured in body, 
nind and soul. But since the nature of war is cruel, their fellow believers 
lesire for those who have suffered wounds, and for the survivors of those 
vho have made the supreme sacrifice, that the cares of life for them may be 
essened by sympathy and co-operation. More than any other folk in this 
yorld, the Christians are bound to aid in establishing a peace that is just. 
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INTHE NEWS... ----. % G. Elson Kup 


Signing up for life 

“Wer are in love. We love each other 
so much that we want to spend the rest 
of our lives together.” That's the be- 
ginning of the marriage agreement 
which must be signed by people who 
want the Rev. Cecil Osborne to marry 
them. 

Mr. Osborne, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Burlingame, Calif., is 
alarmed by the rising divorce rate. So 
he has decided to ask marriage pros- 
pects to make a 
written pledge. 

“We solemnly 
pledge ourselves 
(1) to pray reg- 
ularly for Divine 
guidance in plan- 
. ning our home, our 

- lives, and our fu- 
ture,” the pledge says. (2) “To attend 
as often as humanly possible the church 
of our choice; (3) To seek the will of 
God in our lives; (4) To go together 
to the minister who marries us, or to 
some other minister, with our differ- 
ences, before going to a lawyer.” 

Seeing the minister first may head 
off many divorces, thinks Mr. Osborne. 


Pilgrims’ progress 

Religious News Service received 
word late in March that Ralph H. Long, 
P. O. Bersell, and Lawrence Meyer had 
returned to London after their visit to 
Stockholm. They were preparing to go 
to Paris. 

In Stockholm they conferred with the 
archbishop of Finland, Aleksi E. Leh- 
tonen. He told them that the Russian 
government has not interfered with re- 
ligion in Finland, and has a definite 
understanding with the Finnish gov- 
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ernment that the church will not in- 


terfere in politics. | 
- Apparently things are not progress- 
ing smoothly in the other Baltic coun- 
tries. Church leaders expressed greaj 
anxiety regarding Lutherans i 
Esthonia and Latvia. They report tha 
twenty-eight Esthonian and _ elever 
Latvian pastors have fled to Swede 
for refuge and that clergymen in Estho. 
nia have been deprived of ration cards 

From Archbishop Eidem of Swede 
the American Lutherans learned tha‘ 
the seventy-year-old bishop of Estho+ 
nia, Dr. Kopp, is among the refugeed 
They were also told that the bishop 
of Norway are now interned on all 
island in Lake Mjosen, Norway, and 
that about 100 Norwegian pastors a 
also prisoners there. 


Hymnal for all Lutherans 

From the United Lutheran Chur 
an invitation has been sent to all othe} 
church bodies in the National Luthera4 
Council to meet in Pittsburgh in J 
to consider the prospects of a commo 
Lutheran hymnal. 

This proposal is strongly endorsed bh} 
the Lutheran Outlook, journal of th 
American Lutheran Conference. “Lu 
therans in America are moving closé 
together in almost every realm of th 
Church’s work,” says the Outlook. 
the realm of worship, no progress 
being made. 

“Thus far, Lutherans have not be¢ 
able even to agree on how they sho 
sing Luther’s ‘A Mighty Fortress is OW 
God.’” A common hymnal would be} 
bond of union between Lutherans thf} 
would undoubtedly speed the day | 
closer fellowship, the Outlook surmisé¢} 

“Tf it is found impracticable at tif 
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present time to unite on a common 
hymnal, it should at least be found pos- 
sible to reach agreement on uniform 
translations and musical settings of our 
great Lutheran chorales. Such uni- 
formity would be welcomed by our Lu- 
theran constituency and would un- 
doubtedly become the starting point 
for a larger venture in co-operation.” 


Praying for San Francisco 

THE Federal Council of Churches is 
asking that prayers be said on April 22, 
in 140,000 congregations in America, 
for the success of the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. 

The call for this Day of Prayer is en- 
dorsed by the heads of twenty-eight 
national church bodies. Through the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council a 
similar appeal has been cabled to 
church leaders in all parts of the world. 

The Federal Council has prepared 
suggestions for the services to be held 
on April 22, including scripture read- 
ings, hymns, and prayers. 


Answering Mr. Rockefeller 

An old-fashioned appeal for a church 
which would “pronounce ordinance, 
ritual, creed, all non-essential” was 
made several months back by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in an address widely 
-eported in the newspapers. Copies of 
fhe address were distributed by the 
>rotestant Council of New York City. 

Blood pressure apparently didn’t go 
1p, either among those enthusiastic for 
Mir. Rockefeller’s appeal or among 
hose opposed. In fact, nothing much 
was said about the appeal. However, 
he Rev. Joe E. Burton, of the home 
nission board of the Southern Baptist 
Yonvention, has been stirred to issue 
in open letter. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s claim that “good- 
less is to be the basis of admittance to 
our new church” (Mr. Burton’s words) 
s “the ancient doctrine of salvation by 
vorks, an age-old error.” 
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“Man, when he has set out to estab- 
lish his own church or religion, has 
from time immemorial fallen into one of 
two errors,” says Mr. Burton. He has 
“sought either on the one hand to 
achieve salvation by goodness or to win 
divine favor by ceremonies.” Virtue 
or ritual must result from belief, rather 
than be substitutes, thinks Mr. Burton. 

The April Reader’s Digest gave a 
summary of the Rockefeller address, 
and Life in its Easter issue analyzed it 
in a leading editorial. 


No state-aid for church colleges 

A LENGTHY battle over deleting para- 
graph 4 from Assembly Bill 69 has 
finally ended in the New Jersey state 
legislature. Paragraph 4 stays in. 

It forbids state aid to church-related 
colleges. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James 
Kelley was particularly active in trying 
to defeat it. He is president of Seton 
Hall College and also president of the 
State Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Monsignor Kelley had the 
support of Governor Edge. 

Protestants generally were in favor of 
the ban on state aid. They claimed that 
church colleges should be independent. 
G. Bromley Oxnam and Fred P. Corson 
of the Methodist Church, John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, and others issued a 
statement declaring that “the separation 
of church and state is a valid American 
policy and we therefore deplore the 
present effort to deflect state funds to 
church-related schools.” 

The battle arose over the question of 
taking over Rutgers University as the 
state university of New Jersey. Rutgers 
was at one time a college of the Re- 
formed Church in America. This con- 
nection has been discontinued, although 
the New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church—for- 
merly closely associated with Rutgers 
—still continues. Rutgers is to be the 
New Jersey state university, but not as 
a church-related school. 


IW THE WORLD'S EVE 


Cambodia, until recently a passive 
part of French Indio--China, is reported 
by Nazi sources, relayed from Tokyo, 
to have declared (March 13) its inde- 
pendence from France. The reason is 
apparent, as following from the seizure 
of these French possessions by Japan 
(March 10); they were already in her 
hands as a puppet state, after weakly 
admitting the Japanese at the begin- 
ning of war in the Pacific. In taking 
this step King Sianouk followed the 
earlier example of Annam, on the east- 
ern side of Indo-China. Both nations 
no longer respected France, and had 
no fear of retribution. Cambodia’s pact 
with France dated back to 1863. This 
result of Vichy’s vacillation is but an- 
other paragraph in that chapter of 
shameful weakness shown first at home, 
and repeated in turn in Syria, Mar- 
tinique, French Guiana, Madagascar 
and Africa. 


Britain’s brilliant victories in Burma 
have not only indicated her ability to 
push the Japanese much farther; it has 
also changed the political situation in 
India. Even as the danger of invasion 
has been definitely removed from India, 
the promise of the India Nationalists 
and their leader Gandhi, not to em- 
barrass Britain in that dangerous time, 
has also been removed. Peace in India, 
as the chief depot of men and materials 
for the continued progress of the cam- 
paign, is more than ever vital. That 
gives the Congress Party a new open- 
ing for agitation, and likely that is why 
Gandhi is reported to be planning an- 
other fast at Tiruvalla. He is quoted as 
saying: “Fasting has a definite place in 
the scheme of satyagraha. It is the last 
weapon in the armory of non-violence 
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(though it has always stirred up vio- 
lence in others toward the British Raj) - 
If I am at fault I must do penance.” To! 
this end Gandhi is asking his sym 
pathizers to pray for him. This, in turn 
may be the reason why Viceroy Wave 
is hastening to Britain to see what ca 
be done to reopen conferences with the 
Nationalists, on ‘the Cripps plan, if pos 
sible. Wavell has a _ Reconstructio 
Committee working on a bowel 


agitation are several. The United States 
News reports that at Yalta Mr. Roose 
velt, in an expansive mood, promised 
to provide ships to carry food for relie 
in Europe on a scale that threatened tq 
force further drastic cuts in U. S. ra 
tions of meats, sugar and fats. Then 
the UNRRA and the U. S. Army came 
in and demanded immense new sup-4| 
plies of food to ship abroad. This caused 
Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator 
to remind the White House, through} 
James Byrnes, that the U. S. food sup- 
ply was not limitless, and he pointed 
out that Britain had built up a vas} 
food stock-pile for six months ahead 
which should be drawn upon for im- 
mediate needs. To meet Britain’s dis- 
may over this suggestion, Mr. Churchil 
made a public statement averring tha/ 
Britain really had very little, becaus 
they had already shipped quantities te 
the continent for the liberated coun- 
tries, the same countries for whicl 
UNRRA was seeking greater amounts 
In the meantime it was disclosed thaj 
in some combat areas a 50 perce 
over-issue of food was being made b 
the Army for the use of local troo 


units, and that both Army and Navy 
are addirig heavily to their “already 
huge food stock-piles instead of start- 
ing to eat into them.” The only reply 
coming from the White House is that 
the home front will have to draw its 
collective belt tighter. Marvin Jones 
will also have to remember that last 
fall he started to cut down the esti- 
mates for food production. On top of 


_ that we are told there are more cattle 
_in the U. S. A. than ever before. To 


| 


copy Mark Twain, there never was so 


| much talk about food; but nobody 
_ seems to know what to do about it. 


That Superstition is ever with us has 


its latest expression in the fantastic 


tale of a 14-year-old boy of Missouri 
who led his family into the “bad lands” 
along the Rio Grande on “God’s order.” 
He claims to receive revelations from 
God which he relays through a sister 
who gave up her job in an airplane fac- 
tory to act as his medium. This family 
of fourteen members was induced by 
the youthful revelator to abandon a 
120-acre farm, considerable equipment, 
and $1,500 in cash, checks and war 


bonds, though reserving $500 and two 
cars. One wonders at that inconsistency 
‘when, by revelation, they were to 


abandon all worldly possessions. Evi- 


dently a compromise of conscience was 


effected by a 


“revelation” that all 


should throw away their shoes, “except 
daddy and one of the boys,” at the first 


creek they crossed. It was also the 
“will of God” that two cows and a dog 
should be turned out to their own fate! 
All this, and yet some people, in stupid 
awe, will consider this great faith! 


The Cleverness of an Allentown tax- 
payer, who credited himself with a 
$1,000 contribution to a Lehigh County 
church, overreached itself. The amount 
suggested scrutiny; but when the tax 
officials made inquiry they found no 
record of the gift, and told the tax- 
payer so. He confessed the fraud, and 
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expressed his willingness to pay the 
fine, which would have been less than 
$1,000; but the Internal Revenue of- 
ficials suggested actually paying the 
money to the church. He did; but it 
must have been uncomfortable and hu- 
miliating to make the contribution and 
have no real credit for the act. In- 
cidentally, bona fide contributions to 
the church make excellent deductions 
from one’s tax payments. 


A Measure of Japan’s desperate need 
is clearly shown in a recent action by 
the Japanese Privy Council. It has ap- 
proved the giving of some voice polit- 
ically to the people of Korea, Formosa 
and Karafuto, the last-named the Jap- 
anese half of Sakhalin Island, the 
northern part of which is Russian. 
Korea and Formosa are each to have 
five of the eleven new members to en- 
ter the House of Peers, and Karafuto 
the other. Of the 31 new members 
added to the lower House of Represen- 
tatives, Korea will supply 23, Formosa 
5 and Karafuto the rest. Considerirg 
the savage suppression visited unavail- 
ingly for years by the Japanese to crush 
the spirit of the Koreans, and only less 
upon the others, this is rather a belated 
action to take and sure to be futile. 


Even as in the days of romance and 
armored knights, the men and women 
of the coming peace-time may be clad 
in metal, though not as cumbrously. 
Yarn is being made of aluminum (one 
pound will stretch to six miles of yarn), 
which can be made into evening dresses, 
sweaters, bathing suits, tablecloths, 
napkins, shoes and purses. They will 
appear in any color, which will be ap- 
plied as the yarn is coated to increase 
its tensile strength. The product made 
up will be washable and non-tarnish- 
ing, and the yarn can be used sep- 
arately or twisted with cotton or rayon. 
It will have a vast superiority over the 
ancient armor. You will be able to sit 
down in it with ease. 


IN ANSWER TO INQUIRY 


Board of Education Learns Why Lutheran Students Select Lutheran Colleges 
By MARY E. MARKLEY 


Tue Board of Education desired first-hand information on this subject of ] 
reasons on the part of students for selecting Lutheran colleges. Accordingly, 
with the co-operation of the administrators, it prepared and distributed a ques- 
tionnaire the returns on which are now available. True, the number of Lutheran 
students, due to wartime conditions, is not large this year; but it is 46 percent of 
the total enrollment in the liberal arts departments of United Lutheran colleges. 
Of these, 705 students or 55 percent sent in usable answers. 


Enrollments for 1944-45 


Total “Lathevatt. Waterlog ey” eh 
Carthagemie cece 152 98 
Gettysburg cise 348 «188 Mla rt 3 seer 6 ecetnk abe 
Hartwicker. sconce onet ube 13 
Tass RES ase ee 399 170 Totalorsccentgucceat 2752 1278 
Marionse eee ane 80 36 The Questionnaire and Replies 
Midland tern 165 99 1.It is a Christian College... 277 1 
Muhlenberg’ e.-ncntcn 127 65 2. It is a Lutheran College... 423 | 
NEW DEEN Yio ecscctttrcternss 165 96 3.It offers courses in Bible and Re- 
Roanokee nets 217 31 lisioussHducationwncncneeneeee 120) 
Susquehanna ............6..0 181 66 4.It has special religious activities | 
Thieliettccacntenen a Oe 7 which interested me..u....ccccccscseeseeeees 34) 
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5. I know one or more of the professors 14 
6.I know one or more of the students 55 
7.I was offered a scholarship................ 136 
8.I prefer a small college... 363 
9. It is where I live (or near)................ 176 
10. It costs less than some other colleges 86 
11. My pastor advised me to attend........ 131 
12. My parents (or other relatives at- 

tended): ga.ceere << ee cou, en ene 128 
13. My parents urged me to attend........ 145 
14.One or more alumni (other than 

relatives) urged me to attend............ 52 

Counting first, second, or third rea- 
sons, 700 votes were cast declaring 
Lutheran or Christian as being decid- 
ing factors in their choice: Lutheran 
ranked as the heaviest factor for 193 
students; Christian, for 183 students. 
In the second and third places Lutheran 
got more than twice as many votes as 
did Christian. 

The curricular offerings of a Chris- 
tian and Lutheran college attracted 120 
students, though only 19 considered 
courses in Bible and Religious Educa- 
tion of first importance. Some of those 
identified themselves as preparing for 
the ministry. Religious activities were 
listed as distinct reasons by only 34 
students, and from five colleges no stu- 
dents mentioned them. 


Fellowship Between Faculty and Students 

A college is primarily not buildings, 
equipment, courses or extra-curricular 
activities: it is a peculiar fellowship 
between professors and students, teach- 
ers and those taught. From some in- 
stitutions no students mentioned 
knowledge of one or more professors as 
having been helpful in making a choice; 
and only fourteen students from the 
other seven institutions mention it. 
Fifty students list acquaintance with 
students previously enrolled as having 
something to do with their decision. 
From this figure one might deduce that 
the drawing powers of students upon 
prospective students is not as great as 
is generally assumed. Unfortunately, 
it appears that the faculty are not 
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knawn far from the campus. This des- 
pite the fact that a stabilized, devoted 
and competent Christian faculty is one 
of the best reasons ever given to the 
constituency for supporting a church- 
related college. 


Influence on Decision 

The influence of pastors is relatively 
strong, with 30 students giving this as 
their major reason for choosing a Lu- 
theran college. Parents exert more au- 
thority than they are at times credited 
with: there were 145 votes fairly 
equally divided into first, second and 
third places. The parents or other rel- 
atives who previously attended an in- 
stitution got 128 votes from children 
who follow in their footsteps. But other 
alumni are credited with influencing 
decisions by only 52 students. Where 
is the power that loyal alumni can ex- 
ert in behalf of Alma Mater? 

The rising charges in Lutheran col- 
leges or the present financial situation 
may be back of the fact that only 86 
students list low cost as a reason for 
choice—and more than half of those at- 
tend one of three institutions. But of- 
fers of scholarship attracted 136 stu- 
dents. No adequate correlation between 
these two figures can be made, since 
scholarships vary so widely in mone- 
tary value and type. 

It is not surprising that 176 students 
give their proximity to the campus as 
a reason for choice. But that 363 stu- 
dents should vote that preference for 
a small college strongly influenced their 
choice deserves consideration. This 
stands next to Lutheran in number of 
votes. Is it a result of one of the con- 
stantly reiterated arguments presented 
to the constituency for patronizing a 
church-related college? This vote as 
well as the votes 423 and 277 cast for 
Lutheran college and Christian college 
(a number of students listed both!) 
places primary emphasis on the in- 
tangibles of education. The warmth of 

(Continued on page 25) 


Educational Changes and Developments 


Executive Secretary GOULD WICKEY Gives Church Valuable Information 
Concerning ULCA's Colleges and Seminaries 


In the Chemistry Laboratory at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


In Tue LutHeran for April 7 and 
May 12, 1943, and April 19, 1944, ap- 
peared statements with significant facts 
and figures about the effect of the war 
upon our colleges and _ seminaries. 
Those articles and the biennial reports 
of the Board of Education are the only 
sources of accurate information about 
our educational institutions in wartime. 
This article will describe some condi- 
tions today and indicate some develop- 
ments tomorrow. 


Enrollments 

At the seminaries in October 1944 the 
enrollment totaled 348, only three less 
than in October 1943. However, for the 
first time in history several seminaries 
had graduation exercises in January or 
February, caused by the accelerated 
programs. Because so few students for 
the ministry are now in the colleges— 
281 is the enrollment at our seminaries 
as of April 1945—a decrease of 19 per- 
cent since October 1944. The Navy V-12 
program for prospective chaplains adds 
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17 to the enrollment at the Philadelphi 
Seminary. 

Last year we wrote, “As never before} 
our whole church must be aroused toll 
the need of more men for the ministry.” 
That still holds. The Board of Educa- 
tion is anxious to co-operate with syn-} 
odical committees in presenting the 
challenge of the ministry to high schoo 
youth through personal interviews, ad-—f 
dresses to groups, and distribution off 
literature. | 

The colleges were agreeably sur-] 
prised to see their enrollment jump} 
from 2,384 in October 1943 to 2,752 in 
October 1944. These figures do not in- 
clude the military students, of whem 
there were 498, and the non-colleg 
level students, of whom 68 were re— 
ported. The increase in the number of 
returned military personnel will hel 
increase enrollments at both college 
and seminaries. But we should not be 
too optimistic as to the number of such 
persons who will desire to take up the 
liberal arts course. Many military men 
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who had that intention before, they 
were inducted have changed, and will 
take a course where they may be 
trained for some technical job. On the 
other hand, letters from chaplains and 
from directors of Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camps indicate that quite a number 
of men have the ministry in mind and 
are being encouraged to that direction. 

Of special interest is the enrollment 
of Lutheran students at our colleges. 
The percentage for the past two years 
has been 46, the highest for more than 
a decade. In 1930 the Board of Educa- 
tion reported figures to the Church 
showing a Lutheran enrollment of 49.5 
percent. To Carthage and Gettysburg 
goes the honor of having the highest 
percentages during the past decade, 
ranging from 52.8 to 70 percent. The 
reasons why Lutheran students select 
Lutheran colleges, released in this issue 
of THE LUTHERAN, in an article by Mary 
E. Markley, should be noted carefully. 


Acceleration 

This is a new word which the war 
has brought to education; but its appli- 
cation is being tolerated only because 
of loyalty to the country. Neither col- 
leges nor seminaries believe it to be 
desirable pedagogical procedure. It will 
be dropped as soon as conditions allow. 
Education is not a pouring quantitative 
program; it is a qualitative maturing 
process. 


Standards and Courses 

With much satisfaction it may be re- 
ported that Northwestern and Southern 
seminaries were accredited during 1944 
by the Association of American The- 
ological Seminaries, which had already 
accredited Gettysburg, Philadelphia, 
and Hamma. It is hoped that another 
seminary will be accredited by June 
1946. Both seminaries and colleges are 
maintaining standards in spite of ab- 
normal conditions. 

Because of the reduced enrollment 
st colleges, many courses had to be 
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dropped, some are given in alternate 
years, and some are combined. In the 
near future we shall witness significant 
improvements in curricula, especially 
in the social sciences and fine arts, even 
at colleges which have been slow ‘in 
allowing worth-while changes. The in- 
crease in women students at certain 
colleges will compel these changes. Al- 
ready plans are started for a Music 
Hall at a college which would not have 
allowed the thought to linger in the 
mind ten years ago. More attention 
will be given to preparation for teach- 
ing in religious education and also to 
courses in social service. Perhaps some 
terminal courses will be offered for stu- 
dents who desire to take a two-year 
course. Seminaries, as well as colleges, 
will add courses in counseling. 


Finances 

During December 1944 the Board of 
Education distributed $50,000 from the 
Church’s Emergency Fund to several 
colleges which were suffering under the 
reduced enrollment situation. Another 
check-up will be made in May to as- 
certain what additional funds will be 
needed for current expenses. The 
Board of Education has agreed to watch 
the financial conditions of our colleges 
and seminaries most carefully and to 
assist where necessary and desirable to 
maintain standards in larger service to 
the Church. 

Plans were formulated and monies 
are being gathered for building pro- 
grams to realize a total of more than 
$1,500,000 at Carthage, Gettysburg, 
Hartwick, Lenoir Rhyne, Susquehanna, 
Thiel, Midland, Muhlenberg and Wag- 
ner as thus far reported. The release 
of priorities on materials will start this 
most necessary building program. 


Administration 

Faculty members have been most 
loyal to the colleges and have labored 
sacrificially during these strenuous war 
years. Besides some administrative of- 


ficers, many changes may be expected 
in the faculties of the colleges. 

The Board of Education has already 
initiated a program to encourage ca- 
pable young men and women in doing 
graduate work in preparation for posi- 


PROCEEDINGS IN CO-ORDINATION 


Laymen's Movement for Stewardship, ULCA's Enlarged Benevolence 
Appeal, and Secretary Stoughton's Duties Articulated 


By J. MYRON SHIMER, Pres., Laymen's Movement 


Numerous inquiries have recently 
reached our desk regarding the future 
of the stewardship program and the re- 
lations of the Laymen’s Movement 


Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
ULCA Stewardship Secretary 


thereto. Therefore, a brief statement 
of the events that led to the call of Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton as over-all 
Stewardship Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church and of the plans in- 
augurated by the Laymen’s Movement 
since his acceptance seems in order. 
Dr. Stoughton was first invited last 
July to become the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s Movement. In 
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tions in our colleges and seminaries; 
as well as in other phases of the whole! 
program of the whole Church. An en- 
dowment of $100,000 would enable the 
Board of Education to carry on this| 
program more adequately. | 


September he declined the invitation 
chiefly because he felt that the stew 
ardship set-up then in operation shoul 
be more carefully thought through an 
some structural changes made. 

At about that time the Finance Com 
mittee of the Executive Board of th 
United Lutheran Church began prepa 
ration of a report, which resulted i 
authorization by the Minneapolis Con 
vention of an immediate increase o 
$500,000 in our benevolences and 
budget of $2,500,000 for each of the 
years 1946 and 1947. The convention 
also instructed the Executive Board “td 
develop and put into operation an over-} 
all plan for stewardship and promo- 
tion.” 


Laymen's Field Retained 

In January the Executive Board of 
the Church decided that “the work o 
the stewardship secretary should not 
be identified with that of the present 
promotional efforts of the Church’? 
since “the two spheres are distinct.” 
It also stated that: “The work of the 
Laymen’s Movement has been so val- 
uable that the Church now wishes te 
place its full weight behind it. As w 
go forward, it is eminently desirabl 
that the Sitons of the Executive Board 
and the Laymen’s Movement shall b 
fully co-ordinated.” 

To carry forward this co-ordination 
the Executive Board elected Dr 
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Stoughton “as stewardship secretary to 
serve undér the Executive Board,” and 
it placed “the details of the working ar- 
rangements between the Stewardship 
Secretary and the Laymen’s Movement 
in the hands of the officers” of the 
Church. 

On February 1 the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Movement 
unanimously elected Dr. Stoughton Ex- 
ecutive Director and Secretary of the 
Laymen’s Movement as successor to 
Mr. Arthur P. Black. By joint agree- 
ment, the following policies have been 
agreed to: The Laymen’s Movement 
will pay Dr. Stoughton’s salary. Until 
further notice the United Lutheran 
Church in America will pay all other 
stewardship expenses. The United Lu- 
theran Church in America and the Lay- 
men’s Movement will “jointly promote 
the stewardship projects of the church.” 


Office in Church House 

Dr. Stoughton is to take up this work 
September 1, 1945. On May 1 the office 
of the Laymen’s Movement is to be 
moved from Washington, D. C., to the 
Church House, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. After that date all 
mail should be sent to that address. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary 
for Promotion, was commissioned to 
prepare the Every Member Visitation 
literature for the coming season. It is 
expected that this literature will be 
ready for distribution when required. 
Applications therefore should be sent 
to the office of the Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

The office of the Laymen’s Movement 
is to remain in the Church House until 
further notice. It is the hope, both of 
the Executive Board of the Church and 
»f the Laymen’s Movement, that just as 
soon as the increase in the membership 
xf the Laymen’s Movement warrants, 
he stewardship program of the United 
uutheran Church can again be sup- 
yorted exclusively from the treasury 
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of the Laymen’s Movement. It was 
unanimously voted that we set as a 
membership goal 250 members by the 
time of the Toledo Convention. 


Contacting the Seminaries 


One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the Laymen’s Movement has 
been the annual visit of Mr. Black to 
the seminaries of the Church. Dr. 
Stoughton has been commissioned by 
the Laymen’s Movement to continue 
these visits. At the proper time he will 
seek to resume this annual contact with 
our seminaries. 

Dr. Stoughton has submitted plans to 
the Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Movement looking to the holding 
of regional meetings of our members 
which it is hoped will result in a large 
increase in our membership and will 
be the nucleus around which the stew- 
ardship program of the church will be 
built up. 

At our meeting on February 1 Mr. 
Hickman reported that 1,632 orders had 
been received to January 30, 1945, for 
our EMV literature; that 535,000 fold- 
ers, 552,000 cards and 78,000 other 
pieces of literature had been dis- 
tributed to 2,600 pastors of the Church. 


Officers Elected 

The following officers of the Lay- 
men’s Movement were elected to serve 
for the next biennium: J. Myron 
Shimer, president; William H. Hager, 
vice-president; Thomas P. Hickman, 
vice-president; Harold U. Landis, 
treasurer; Clarence C. Stoughton, ex- 
ecutive secretary. These officers with 
Mr. S. Frederick Telleen constitute the 


- Administrative Committee. 


The officers and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Movement feel 
that the movement has successfully 
weathered the crisis put upon it by the 
death of our lamented friend, Arthur 
P. Black, and that it is on the eve of 
its greatest and its most successful 
labors for Christian Stewardship. 
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Bishop of 
Iceland’s Son 
Interviewed 


Looking across the harbor at Reykjavik | 


Petur Sigurgeirsson, Seminarian in Philadelphia, Talks with "The Lutheran's" 


Representative, TITUS R. SCHOLL 


LiKE father, like son! In the spring 
of 1944, the Rev. Dr. Sigurgeir Sigurds- 
son, Lutheran Bishop of Iceland, visited 
Canada and the United States. He must 
have gone back to his wife and four 
grown children with an enthusiastically 
favorable report, for on October 12 of 
the same year Petur, twenty-five years 
old, the elder of two sons, also em- 
barked on the long war-time trip to 
America in convoy. On Martin Lu- 
ther’s birthday, November 10, Petur 
arrived in New York harbor and 
promptly began to be enthralled by that 
like-none-other city’s skyscrapers. 


e ; 
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These, together with the friendliness of 
Americans, and the fine spirit which 
all men of the Lutheran Theologica 

Seminary at Philadelphia never forget} 
are the things which have most im 

pressed him up to this point. 

Petur Sigurgeirsson is here for post 
graduate work. He is what is called in 
Iceland a candidate of theology, having 
studied in the University of Iceland in 
Reykjavik for four years. An Americar 
friend of his father’s advised him to g¢ 
to the seminary in Mt. Airy, Philadel 
phia. He plans to complete his studie 
by June 1945, then he hopes to trave 
to the west coas 
and head for hom¢ 
early in 1946. 

Petur is a likable 
friendly fellow. He 
tells many interest: 
ing things about hi: 
homeland and abou 
Icelandic customs! 
His first and las 
names, for example 


ies g ae es 3 


En route to the 
Cathedral for the 


Bishop's Consecration: 
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His last name equals his father’s first 
name plus son—Sigurgeirsson. His first 
name comes from the first name of his 
mother’s father—Petur. Petur’s twenty- 
four-year-old brother, Sigurdur, got his 
name from the Bishop’s father. In like 
manner Petur’s nineteen-year-old sis- 
ter, Sanhildur, is named after her 
father’s mother, and seventeen-year- 
old sister, Gudlang, is named after her 
mother’s mother. This naming of chil- 
dren for their grandparents is not a fast 
custom in Iceland; but it is observed 
more there than here in America. Of 


Chaplain August Borleis visits with the Bishop of 
Iceland in his home 


course, when the babies continue to 
come after number four, selecting 
names goes beyond the grandparents. 

Icelanders get very good schooling, 
especially in foreign languages. As 
early as a child’s last year in grammar 
school he begins to learn Danish and 
continues studying it for seven years! 
He studies English only one year less, 
German three years, Latin three years, 
and French two years—not forgetting 
his native tongue, Icelandic, the oldest 
of the Scandinavian languages, which 
is emphasized from childhood. 

The conditions under which a minis- 
terial student in our Lutheran Church 
in America and under which a can- 
didate of theology in Iceland become 
the official pastors of churches are sim- 
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ilar, Both complete the prescribed 
courses of study in secular and the- 
ological schools, and both, having re- 
ceived calls to specific fields of work, 
are ordained. 

Just how largely a seminarian in our 
land may engage in the work of a pas- 
tor has always been a disputed point, 
with wide variations in different places. 
Not so in Iceland. There, a candidate 
of theology, like Petur, knows just how 
far he may go and how much he may 
do. For example, until he is an or- 
dained pastor, he may read the lessons, 
offer prayer, and preach; 
but he may not chant the 
entire service. 

We differ from Icelandic 
custom too in what we con- 
sider ethical in a congrega- 
tion’s choosing a pastor. In 
Iceland, when a pastorate is 
vacant, it is proper for min- 
isters to apply for the posi- 
tion, and the congregation 
elects the man it wants. 
Whether or not the stand- 
ard is followed as fully as it 
ought to be, it is considered 
unethical in our church in 
America for a pastor to ap- 
ply for a vacant pastorate. 
He is called to a pastorate. He responds 
to a request, unrequested by himself! 

The Lutheran Church in Iceland has 
a bishop. We have none. What is the 
function of the bishop? He oversees 
100 pastors, 286 churches, and most of 
the 126,000 souls who make up the pop- 
ulation of Iceland. The Lutheran 
Church is the State Church. The largest 
of the churches outside the State 
Church is the Lutheran Free Church, 
numbering several thousand members. 
The one Roman Catholic church on the 
island is in the capital city, Reykjavik; 
it has about 400 members. 

Every summer the Bishop goes into 
certain districts to see how things are 
coming along in the churches. He 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Religious Education in Ontario Schools 


The Bible, Hymns and Prayers to Be Taught in Canadian Province | 


“A TEACHING of the Bible as thorough 
and serious as that which the teacher 
gives to social studies or to science” 
is provided for in the 1945 regulations 
for the public schools of Ontario. There 
are to be daily devotional exercises to 
“consist largely of Scripture readings, 
prayer and music. . . . Special consid- 
eration should be given to the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. .. . The chil- 
dren should be carefully taught its 
structure, content and range. ... Two 
thirty-minute periods per week are set 
aside for systematic study of the Scrip- 
tures. ... Perhaps the finest service the 
teacher can render to the child in school 
is to help him to love the Bible.” 

Such are some of the excerpts from 
the “Teacher’s Manual” recently issued 
by the Department of Education under 
the direction of Premier Drew of On- 
tario. A radical departure from past 
practice! Will the church rejoice over-it? 

Perhaps the first thing that should be 
acknowledged is that the government 
means well. What a contrast to regula- 
tions in other parts of the world that 
order the teaching of atheism! What 
an opportunity is given to thousands of 
children who receive no religious in- 
struction whatever in home or church! 
Do the words of Paulto the Philippians 
apply here: “What then? notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in pretense or 
in truth, Christ is preached; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea and will rejoice.” 
(Phil. 1: 18.) 

Let us examine the situation more 
carefully. For years the Protestant 
churches in Ontario have asked for sys- 
tematic Bible reading and the daily use 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the schools. An 
interdenominational committee, on 
which the Lutheran Church was also 
represented, devoted much time and 
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labor to the selecting of Bible readings 
suitable for the various grades of the 
public schools. These selections weré 
published in the form of textbooks anc 
were endorsed by the Department oj 
Education. They provided for readin 
“without note or comment” and fo 
reading only if school boards ordered i 
to be done. The general result wa: 
that nothing happened. Under presen 
regulations religious exercises and re+ 
ligious teaching is to be “an integra 
part of the school program.” 

The argument is interesting. Childre 
are to be prepared to live in “a demo 
cratic society which bases its way o 
life upon the Christian ideal.” “If th 
child is to be taught well, body, min 
and spirit must be taught together. . . 
The whole ordering of the school can 
and should, contribute to religiou 
growth. ... The religious and spiritua 
side of education is thus a function o 
immeasurable importance in the forma4 
tion of individual character, as well ag 
in the building of a healthy body, thus 
contributing to a finer citizenship and a 
better world.” 


Meeting Objections 


What of diversities in faith? The reg- 
ulations are compulsory for all schools 
The regular teachers are to give the 
instruction. What happens to the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and 
state? As to the last question, the state ; 
argues that good citizenship is its pri- 
mary concern, and only Christian cit- 
izenship is tector citizenship. If 
the church will not, or cannot, give th 
instruction that the state considers 
necessary, then the state, in its own in 
terests, must do it. Should we not than 
God for a government that argues in 
this way? But what of the first ques- 
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tion? Will the teachers be subjected to 
religious, tests? Evidently not; but it 
seems to be assumed that in Ontario the 
great majority of the teachers are 
Christians. The Roman Catholics, of 
course, are not involved to any great 
extent, because they have their own 
separate schools. The government has 
considered these difficulties, and is not 
violating freedom of worship. The reg- 
ulations provide for exceptions. If 
parents object, their children’s attend- 
ance will not be compulsory. 

If pastors object, they may teach 
the children of their own congregations 
at the school. If teachers have con- 

(Continued on page 23) 


The Ministry's Call 


(Continued from page 2) 
local pastor and parish, educational 
agencies and educational institutions. 

It is a recognized fact that the local 
pastor is the most effective agent for 
recruiting. Therefore, provision has 
been made for an annual enrollment 
with the synod of young men of high 
school age from the parishes. Every 
young man so enrolled will be consid- 
ered a student for the ministry. This 
will give the Church the advantage of 
knowing who are candidates for the 
ministry, thus saving the current con- 
fusion experienced by all Protestant 
bodies in the deferment of ministerial 
students by Selective Service. 

After a student has been certified by 
the local church council, the synodical 
Committee of Ministerial Education 
shall forward a formal application for 
synodical approval, together with forms 
for reference. Upon return of these 
papers, the committee shall hold a per- 
sonal interview with the applicant. If 
approval to prepare for the ministry 
is granted, the committee shall issue a 
formal certificate stating that fact, for- 
warding one to the applicant, one to 
the college or seminary where the stu- 
dent will, or has, entered, and one to 
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be retained by the committee in the 
applicant’s individual file. : 
The procedure lays a certain respon- 
sibility upon the church-related col- 
leges. They can, and should, be ef- 
fective recruiting agencies. Many of 
them were founded for the specific pur- 
pose of training men for the ministry. 


Synodical Contacts 

Synodical approval is made a condi- 
tion for accepting, by a college or semi- 
nary, any man who decides to prepare 
for the ministry. This provision does 
not presume to state who shall be ac- 
cepted by the colleges, but it does state 
that the synod shall have the right to 
designate those who are its ministerial 
students. Therefore, when a college 
student decides to prepare for the min- 
istry, the college shall be responsible 
for notifying the proper synod. Both 
colleges and seminaries are required to 
forward to the synod the semester 
grades of the ministerial students. 
There are also forms for annual reports 
to the synod by the college and semi- 
nary on the student's work. An ad- 
ditional check and guidance for men 
in college or seminary is to be made 
by the synodical committee by at least 
an annual visit to every ministerial 
student. This is to be mainly a coun- 
seling service. 

When the student has completed his 
theological preparation, the synodical 
committee shall turn over to the ex- 
amining committee of synod the file, 
showing the complete record from the 
time of enrollment of each student to 
be examined for ordination. The chair- 
man of the synodical Educational Com- 
mittee shall be invited to sit with the 
Examining Committee for counseling 
purposes. 

If synodical committees will remem- 
ber that the plan is a procedure—care- 
fully studied and applied—it will be 
an effective method of securing more 
and better prepared men for the holy 
office of the gospel ministry. 
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A GIFT 10 USE—The Lathrops Hear Sad News 


MUSINGS OF 


Tue suds swished cheerfully in the 
washer. Swirl, swoop, swirl. There was 
something hypnotic in the rhythm. 

One of the advantages, or disad- 
vantages, of housework is the amount 
of time it leaves for reflections. 

But thoughts such as I have had to- 
day are no help at all. It would be a 
relief to turn them off with as clear 
and definite a motion as the one I use 
to turn off the motor. One minute the 
suds are rolling and tumbling; the next 
minute they are still. It would be nice 
to settle my mind the same way. I’d 
like to end the ceaseless repetition, “Up 
to us. Up to us. Up to us.” 

It was this morning that the Millands 
learned that Art had been killed. Bud 
Kirkland, who delivered the telegram, 
stopped to tell my husband. 

Jerry’s face, as he turned from the 
door, had that tight look which cor- 
responds to a woman’s tears. I tried 
to match his calm, but the pain in my 
throat was more than I could stand. I 
gave up any attempt to be heroic. I 
reached for his hanky and wept. 

Jerry patted my shoulder and I tried 
to control myself. “This isn’t making 
it any easier for you to go to see the 
family, is it?” I apologized. 

“Go ahead and weep, if you want to.” 
Jerry’s smile was almost natural. 
“There’s nothing specially noble about 
being able to stand other people’s sor- 
row.” 

“Are you going over right away?” 

“Tl go soon. I just want to think out 
what I should say. Though I’ve known 
this was almost sure to happen in some 
family of the congregation, I’ve shied 
off from quite deciding what I could 
do when the time came.” 

“You can’t really plan what you’re 
going to say, can you? Not with people 
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you know as well as you know the: 
Millands. You can’t go make a speech.” 

“Of course not. Whatever I say will | 
be perfectly natural, after I get to the: 
house. Perhaps the only thing I can 
do is to offer a prayer and come away. | 
But they may want to talk, and in that 
case there may be things I can say to 
comfort them.” 

I tried to tell "him about the day Mrs. | 
Milland said, “I’ve stopped worrying 
about Art because I know that no mat-|} 
ter what happens to him, nothing can 
hurt Art, the real Art, who lives in-; 
side.” Knowing the depth of her Chris- 
tian faith, I had no doubt she still fel 
that way. But when I tried to tell Jerr 
about it, my voice broke, and I had to 
take refuge in his hanky again. 

“This is no time for flag-waving, o 
course. The knowledge that your soni 
died a hero would be cold comfort, 
seems to me. But the knowledge tha 
your son was big enough to give him- 


trailed off into thoughtful silence. 

I was remembering Art as I had see 
him develop in the nine years we hav 
known him. That first Memorial Day, 
leading his scout patrol in the big pa 
rade. We had only been in town a short 
time and I was still learning the name 
of the members of the congregation. 

“There’s an attractive boy,” I ha 
whispered. “Is he one of ours?” 

“Art Milland,” Jerry replied. 

“He looks intelligent, doesn’t he?” — 

“He’s a mighty fine boy, I hear. Yo 
met his mother and father. His father’ 
on the church council and his mother’s 
interested in missions.” It wasn’t 
elaborate description of two of the 
grandest people I know. 

I remembered Art with a group o 
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. Luther Leaguers. He was a bit em- view that a person is worth only what 
'‘ barrassed about giving the topic, but he contributes to the state, I suppose 
' he plowed straight ahead. More deter- that’s true, But it isn’t Christian. Noth- 
mination than eloquence in the effort, ing that helped him to grow into the 
perhaps; but the rest listened. I don’t sort of man he was is wasted effort. 
_ know whether that was the year he was Remember how the prayer for cate- 
' president or not. He held the office one chumen’s goes? ‘To thy strengthening in 
year, I know. And he was always the faith, to thy growth in grace, to thy 
- life of any social gathering of his peers. patience in suffering, and to the blessed 
Then there was the spring vacation hope of everlasting life.’ There is noth- 


' when he came to Jerry, all “at sea.” ing there about any contribution to the 
| And later the time he reported smiling advance of civilization, or any material 
' that he was back on solid ground. thing at all. Just knowing him the sort 


That was just before he came home of person he was, fulfilled our most 
_ from college to put his newly acquired devout prayer for him.” 
' knowledge of business administration “Of course, many people would think 
' to work in his father’s packing plant. his sacrifice on the battlefield more of a 
' He began to lift a little of the load from contribution than anything else he 
‘his father’s shoulders. Then came the could have done.” , 
war. And his marriage. And now, his “To my way of thinking—whether 
; death. that is a contribution or not—a great 
' Apparently Jerry, too, had been deal depends on those of us who are 
(thinking about how we had seen Art left. We can take his gift with reverent 
i grow. “Art was emotionally mature hands and use it to build a world of 
' when he left Bordenville; yet he’s kept understanding brotherhood; or we can 
j on growing. His letters show that. I throw it away by our indifference.” 
| suppose, if anyone is fit to die—.” “Somehow I think that for all her 


' “And what about those who aren’t brave front, his mother was expecting 
‘fit? The ones whose lives are cut off something like this. She told me last 
‘before they know what it’s all about? week that she didn’t think Easter had 
‘You aren’t trying to make the dead ever meant as much to her as it did this 
‘‘handpicked’?” I flared. year.” 

“You know I’m not. I’m only trying “T think it means more than usual to 
‘to find what comfort there may be for many of the congregation who are 
‘the family.” thinking in terms of life or death for 
| “Of course. I’m sorry.” their close relatives. I’ve felt a new 
' “So far as those others you speak of spirit in many people.” 

‘are concerned, the Christian falls back As Jerry went out the door, I turned 


‘without apology on his faith in the away quickly. My eyes were beginning 
grace of God, the essential goodness of to swim again. I watched him from 
’a Father who cares.” the window. “There’s nothing specially 
“The thing that bothers me most is noble about being able to bear other 
the awful waste. When I think of the people’s sorrow,’ he had said. But 
time and thought that parents put on how much of his people’s sorrow a min- 
their children to help them grow ister shares! Neither they nor he would 
strong in body and spirit. And their wish it otherwise. 
teachers. And you. Then when that I said a little prayer for him and the 
child grows into a fine specimen of other men I know, who carry no ban- 
manhood, he’s just wiped out. The dages, no sulfa drugs, yet help where 
waste is heartbreaking.” they can to bring a little healing to 
“If you want to take the totalitarian war-torn hearts. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


DOES GOD CARE? 

Read I Peter 2:21-25 and John 10:11-16. 

Tue countless orbs and myriad crea- 
tures throughout space must have a first 
Cause, adequate and pre-existent. An 
infinite Creator, intelligent and there- 
fore personal, is the most satisfying 
hypothesis. Such an Originator must 
be greater than the sum total of all His 
creations. His Infinity must transcend 
all limitations of space and of time, and 
His Being, Whom we call God, must 
by His very nature know and control 
all things. Thus reason compels in- 
evitably the belief that God knows and 
cares, and thus, in confirmation, faith 
accepts the special revelation that the 
Creator is vitally interested in each in- 
dividual as He is in the total of His 
creation. He infinitely cares. 


He calleth his own sheep by name. John 
10:3. 

He Knows. In our superficial judg- 
ment we look at people en masse and 
classify the ones called enemies as 
“black sheep,” while our friends and 
allies we think of as “white.” The 
Shepherd of all nations and families 
knows the good and the bad in each 
group. He knows the characteristics 
and the character of each individual. 
“He calleth His own sheep by name”— 
by the personal “Christian name” 
rather than by the family or racial 
designation. God knows “His own”’— 
and He cares infinitely for each. 


Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
Psalm 23:4. 

He Protects. When three badly 
wounded Chinese escaped from a hos- 
pital that was burned by the Japanese, 
they relied upon each other—for one 
couldn’t walk, one couldn’t talk, and 
the third couldn’t see. But more, they 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY | 


relied upon an overruling Providence 
Who, as by a seeming miracle, helped 
them escape and reach another Amer-] 
ican hospital. Like weak and wounded 
sheep seeking escape from beasts that 
would destroy them, we seek deliver-J 
ance from the spiritual enemies that] 
beset us daily, and we commit our 
selves to the guardian care of “th 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls.’ 
With infinite care He effects His divin 
strategy of salvation. We should us 
whatever wisdom and ability we ma 
have, in co-operative effort; but w 
should be cognizant of the presence o 
the unseen Helper with His protectin 
rod and His guiding staff. 


By whose stripes ye were healed. I Pete 
2:24, 1 | 

He Saves. Before healing is poset | 
the sufferer must be saved from im- 
pending danger. Among the most heroi 
deeds to be recorded will be those olf 
the courageous first-aid helpers whd 
have risked their lives on battlefields 
in order to save the wounded from im+ 
minent death and carry them to hos4 
pitals. Many are the instances of vicari4 
ous sacrifice when these helpers aref 
killed while saving the wounded. Ever 
so, the divine Saviour pictures Himself 
as the Shepherd Who saves the 
wounded sheep caught in the thicke# 
and beset by wolves, and Who then lays} 
down His life for the sheep. Ingrate} 
indeed, is he who refuses to accept ix 
gratitude the salvation gained by the 
shedding of such priceless blood! 


He leadeth me beside still waters. Psalnj 
23:2. 

He Guipes. Madame Chiang Kai: 
shek discerningly referred to three suc: 
cessive phases of her religious develop) | 


ment as first of enthusiasm, then 
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struggle and reasoning, and finally, of 
trust in Ged’s guidance and care. Con- 
cerning the last, the ultimate of trust- 
ful reliance on God, she testified: “I 
wanted to do, not my will, but God’s. 
... 1 am often bewildered because my 
mind is only finite. Then I seek guid- 
ance; and when I am sure, I go ahead, 
leaving the results with Him.” Com- 
paring this higher relation with being 
in an airplane and seeing with wider 
vision, she said: “When I talk with 
Him, He lifts me up where I can see 
clearly.” Religion is “practicing the 
presence of God.’ To experience that 
presence and follow that guidance is to 
be led “beside still waters” of God’s 
peace and love. 


Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies. Psalm 23:5. 

He Provines. In the presence of 
enemies, many in concentration camps 
and in newly liberated areas, receive 
needed aid and good cheer from the 
Red Cross and friends far away. But 
“there is a Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” The sheep may be- 
come the prey of evil beasts that scat- 
ter and terrorize them, but the Good 
Shepherd gathers them back into the 
fold one by one, and leads them thence 
under His divine protection into new 
pastures of peace. Material abundance 
may not be spread before many in 
earth’s fields, but both peace and plenty 
await all who follow the Master through 
the Door of the sheepfold into the green 
pastures and beside the still waters. 


ErernaL God, our Father, we thank 
Thee that from all eternity Thou hast 
loved us with a boundless love, and 
that in the fulness of time Thou didst 
give Thine only begotten Son to suffer 
and die that we might have eternal life. 
Help us, dear God, to turn away from 
sin and in loving gratitude to serve 
Thee and follow daily in the steps of 
the Saviour. In His name. Amen. 
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Bishop of Iceland's Son 
Interviewed 
(Continued from page 15) 


preaches, looks into parish registers, 
and meets with the church councils. 
These councils number three men in 
the smaller churches, and five in the 
larger. There are also two Vice-Bish- 
ops, whose function is to be on hand 
to ordain a successor to the Bishop 
when the Bishop himself is unable to 
do so because of old age, sickness, or 
death. 

Since the war began, Iceland has 
been cut off from her business and 
cultural contacts in Europe. She has 
been drawn to the United States to a 
noticeable extent. Dr. Helgi Briem, 
Icelandic consul-general in New York 
City, in looking out for his fellow coun- 
trymen, asked Petur Sigurgeirsson to 
hold worship services for the Icelanders 
there. This Petur has been doing. On 
Christmas Eve and January 28 he con- 
ducted services for the Icelanders in 
the New York area in Holy Trinity 
Church, 65th Street and Central Park 
West. Three more services will be ar- 
ranged. 

The American doughboy has been 
well received in Iceland, and he in turn 
likes the Icelander. Perhaps the basic 
reason for this affinity roots in our com- 
mon love for freedom and democracy. 
The first settlers in Iceland fled from 
Norway for political reasons. As early 
as A. D. 930, the first parliament of the 
world was held in Thingvellir, Iceland. 
Icelanders are a peace-loving folk. 

The Icelandic people, Petur says, 
earnestly look forward to the return 
of peaceful relations among the na- 
tions of the world. They have a deep 
historic appreciation of liberty and 
democracy. With faith in God and with 
confidence in their newly established 
Icelandic Republic, they face the future 
in the hope of accomplishing great 
things for their country. 
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eros the Dosh 


Sunpay, April 22, and Wednesday, 
April 25, are recommended to the 
churches as days to pray in behalf of 
the San Francisco Conference on Post- 
war Organization. 


Promptty, naturally and “of course” 
we were among those whose wishful 
thinking led them to feel happiness on 
March 27 when a rumor, ascribed to 
an American source in Europe, re- 
ported the collapse of Axis resistance 
to the Allied armies. Had it been a 
deliberate lie or a planned hoax, by 
which the emotions of anxious millions 
were preyed upon, the offense would 
have been an unpardonable one and its 
perpetrator worthy of severe punish- 
ment. But in fact, it was a demonstra- 
tion of the world’s desire for peace. 

Yes, we remember November 7, 1918, 
when the news reached America that 
an armistice had been signed and that 
the first World War’s destruction of 
people and property was ended. We 
became part of the quickly gathered 
crowds of rejoicing civilians whose 
sincere relief from the nightmare of 
human slaughter demanded expres- 
sion. 

Yes, we shared a few hours later, the 
regret that peace had not yet arrived. 
But there was a form of satisfaction in 
the evidence that the great mass of 
America’s and Canada’s — population 
had found no joy in the prosecution of 
the war; not even when victory “was 
on our side.” Despite high wages and 
more employment than workers, no 
one with a modicum of brains was un- 
aware of the significance of service 
flags and of the gold stars which were 
appearing upon them in ever increas- 
ing numbers. No amount of glory could 
replace the losses and soothe the sor- 
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row caused by casualties of battle. | 

Reaction to “news from the front” on) 
the part of us who are civilians is cer- 
tain to occur; the effort will be in vain) 
to repress jubilation when victory is, 
reported, or gloom when the progress) 
toward ending the conflict is impeded. | 
There may be military reasons that 
justify suppression and perhaps jour- 
nals and broadcasters occasionally over-| 
estimate their obligation to caution 
their readers and hearers against wish- 
ful thinking and over-optimism. But] 
surely we are entitled to our hopes.| 
No one in these days of casualties will 
deny to those at home the privilege of 
hoping each night that the next day 
will bring news of the end. Enthu- 
siasm for peace with victory can sur- 
vive an occasional indulgence in pre-} 
mature celebration. 


DEVELOPED FROM PEACE 


Put bluntly we desire to presen 
home folk and home congregations with; 
a few bouquets, thereby expressing ap-) 
preciation of what home folk and home 
churches have been doing—well, since 
Pearl Harbor. We claim the civilian’ 
population have accomplished what 
they could, with no more murmurin 
than is natural to beings who are no 
hardened against the impact of war’ 
destructive forces. | 

The period’s Number One sufferer 
was described to us recently by a chap-— 
lain in World War I; now he is a cam— 
pus pastor. Referring to the worry and: 
fear which prey upon civilians as well 
as on combatants in these days, hi 
comment was: Those at the front ac— 
quire a degree of disregard for the sho 
and shell of battle. “Unless the bullet 
carries his name on it, it will not hit 
him,” is a common feeling among thos 
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who are at the front. “But,” said our 
informant, “the parents or the more 
distant relatives of those abroad think 
of their loved ones as the targets at 
which every shot is aimed. They suffer 
almost continuously, though in unequal 
degrees of intensity,” he said. 

The average radio and newspaper 
appeals for Red Cross and War Bond 
support very frequently contain the di- 
rect or implied declaration that while 
the brethren in arms are making sac- 
rifices in degrees beyond measure, the 
people at home are not keeping pace 
with those in the ranks. Repeatedly the 
civilians have been scolded and accused 
of indifference. 

We respectfully claim that this in- 
dictment of non-combatants is an exag- 
geration of facts which those in control 
of publicity deem it strategic to broad- 
cast. One infers that such high-power 
assertions are uttered to sustain morale, 
to stimulate enlistments, or to spur 
civilians toward supplying men and 
means in the war effort. We suppose 
it contributes to all these objectives, 
and experience in past wars proves that 
the maintenance of strength on the 
home front is an inexorable require- 
ment for victory. One notes, however, 
that the resources for war are such as 
have accumulated during a peace-time 
regime. The production of materiel and 
personnel in tremendous quantities and 
varieties and in marvelous rapidity has 
been the result not so much of creation 
as of conversions. War’s nature is not 
productive, but destructive. 

For the church the logical deduction 
from the above premises is dependence 
on the institutions of peacetime. The 
church is not a war product: it does not 
thrive on political and economic strife. 
It experiences them and profits by the 
exposures that occur. Our policies fol- 
lowing the victory of the Allied Powers 
must not continue the tense passions 
aroused by attacks on our religion but 
restore a welcome to the gospel of our 
Lord and the spread of His Kingdom. 
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Religious Education in 
Ontario Schools 


(Continued from page 17) 
scientious objections, the school boards 
shall make other arrangements. If a 
school board objects, exemption from 
religious instruction in that school may 
be granted by the Department of Edu- 
cation provided the Board presents its 
request in writing and submits reasons. 
All honest scruples are to be respected. 

I have seen vigorous objections in a 
Baptist paper and in a Seventh Day 
Adventist publication. The Gospel Wit- 
ness (Baptist) heads a long editorial as 
follows: “Religious Instruction in Our 
Public Schools? Beware! Grave Dan- 
gers Lie Ahead!” This is the closing 
paragraph: “Beware! We are at the 
point of a possible drift or plunge into 
state-controlled religious instruction in 
Ontario. The result of that would de- 
pend upon what form of government 
was in power. Nazism is called a re- 
ligion, and it was taught in the schools 
as part of their method of life. Need 
one say more? Dare we permit state 
control of religious instruction to come 
to pass in our province? Beware!” The 
Adventist Signs of the Times declares: 
“Nothing should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools, which are supported by the 
taxes of all the people, that is opposed 
to the religious faith of any of the peo- 
ple. ... If the state attempted to teach 
a religion that would be unobjection- 
able to any sect, it would have to elim- 
inate so much of the real essence of 
true religion that there would be very 
little of religion left.” The conclusion 
is: “Let the church and the home teach 
them religion.” 

What do the Lutherans have to say? 
So far as I know there has been no of- 
ficial statement made up to the present 
time. In the past we have asked for 
Bible reading but have insisted that it 
should be “without note or comment.” 
We are sensitive about the truth and 
the whole truth without compromises. 
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The People Whom God Chose 


hy Nathan F. Melhorn 


Adult Sunday School Classes Study "The Founding of a Nation” 


Exodus 18: 19-24; 19: 3-8; The Acts 7: 17-44. Sunday School Lesson for April 22 | 


To Numser Four in the series of twelve Bible studies which our Commission on — 


Sunday School Lessons has chosen, the subject given is, “The Unfolding Drama of Bible 
History.” Since the events described in the account by Moses in Exodus are cited by 
the Apostle Peter in his first Epistle (Chapter 2, verse 9), and since the same phrases 
used by Peter, “Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 


” 


people,” continue in use to this day, a title 
reflecting the New Testament and _his- 
torical position of Israel has been sub- 
stituted. 

Certainly no group among all the tribes 
and nations of the earth can deny to the 
Hebrews and their posterity, the Jews, a 
claim to have a purpose from God. As- 
signed a territory which was the cross- 
roads of the powerful governments of an- 
tiquity, again and again rescued from de- 
struction and restored to autonomy, con- 
tinuing ties of common interest after their 
destiny had been fulfilled and their proph- 
ets’ pronouncements changed from future 
to past realizations, they have persisted 
despite defeat, discrimination, and exile. 
It was observed “prior to Pearl Harbor,” 
at a time when Anti-Semitism appeared 
to rank as an objective of Nazism, “No 
nation has yet succeeded in an effort to 
destroy Judaism by persecution.” 


Government Easily Analyzed 

The portions of the Book of Exodus 
which are cited for examination by adult 
Sunday school classes on April 22 do not 
shroud the beginnings of the Hebrew na- 
tion in mysterious acts and actors. De- 
scended from Abram, rescued from en- 
slavement in Egypt, led out of bondage by 
God’s command under the leadership of a 
man whom God called, identified, and em- 
powered, the autonomous acceptance of 
their destiny by this people can be said 
to have had its beginning at Mt. Sinai in 
Asia. Here in the midst of the people 
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whom he was atithorized to advise and 
command, Jethro, his father-in-law, found 
Moses harassed by a multitude of appeals 
arising from relations to God and from 
among themselves. The first item of or- 
ganization was an arrangement whereby 
the needs of judgment arising in the 
groups (tens, hundreds, and thousands) 
could be settled “without bothering Moses.” 
He became the Court of Appeals and the 
interpreter of Jehovah’s will. 

A second item in the development of 
their competence to be God’s chosen peo- 
ple was the arrangement, suggested by 
Jethro and already referred to—the sub- 
divisions among the people. A second basis 


of classification was inherent in their des- | 


tiny; namely, the subdivisions into twelve 
tribes who should inherit areas in the 
land promised them, and an extra group, 
the Levites. This group alone manifested 
comprehension of the values of obedience 
to their God and capacity for worship. 
They were therefore constituted the Levit- 
ical priesthood. 


The Great Distinction 
But what really marked the favor of 
Jehovah for the people whom He called 


and whom Moses led out of enslavement. 


in Egypt was the gift of the Ten Com- 
mandments. No such body of law has ever 


been offered to and received by a nation. 


While it may be true that items dealt with 
by the Decalogue are subjects of tradition 
and of custom in the regulations of na- 
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tional and individual conduct in other 
cultures, rfone of these possesses the ele- 
ments of reverence, equity, and steward- 
ship which are dealt with in “the law of 
Moses.” Each of the ten declarations has 
its particular sphere of application. The 
integration which emerges from their ac- 
ceptance and application has made them 
the basis of good law and good ethics 
wherever they have been proclaimed. 

The Ten Commandments are one of 
God’s good and gracious gifts to men and 
women. On them as a foundation a struc- 
ture of human relations can be erected, 
which has qualities of endurance. It has 
been the right of the Jews to claim for 
their ancestry the reception of these truths 
by the medium of divine revelation. Pri- 
marily designed for a chosen people, they 
could be continued into the regime of 
grace. Retained by the Jews, they are the 
medium of divine favor by which Judaism 
is protected against complete absorption 
on the one hand and complete destruction 
on the other. They continue to make the 
descendants of Abraham a peculiar people. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 16-22 
Israel Afflicted in Egypt. Exodus 1: 8-14. 
The Child Moses. Exodus 2: 1-10. 
God Calls Moses. Exodus 3: 1-10. 
Choosing Wise Leaders. Exodus 18: 13-27. 
Laws for Living. Exodus 20: 3-17. 
. Erecting the Tabernacle. Exodus lb 1-16. 


M. 
iE: 
Ww. 
Th. 
F. 
Sat. 
S. Christian Fellowship. Psalm 133: 1-3. 


In Answer to Inquiry 


(Continued from page 9) 
fellowship attainable in smaller groups 
between fellow students and between 
students and faculty can and should be 
achieved. The fact that a college sup- 
ported by his own Church is chosen by 
a student, should not be merely an evi- 
dence of loyalty; it should invoke in 
him a justifiable pride in his Church, 
the college, and its distinctive contri- 
butions. At least 277 students out of 
105 consciously chose a college because 
t bears the name of Christian. These 
students voice a challenge to the fac- 
iulty and administration of the college 
nd to the Church. 
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Dean Grace Hunton Retires 


| 
| 


AFTER twenty-three years as professor 
of ancient languages and Dean of Women, 
Miss Grace Hunton, A.M., will devote her 
entire time to the teaching of the classics. 


‘In her constructive work as Dean she 


stressed the importance of gracious living, 
the sharing of social gifts, and the develop- 
ment of student government among the 
women. Responding to her leadership, the 
sororities at Thiel College give bids to all 
entering women students, enlarging the 
services provided by these social groups. 

Miss Helen McGarvey, A.M., Assistant 
Dean of Women, University of Syracuse, 
will succeed Miss Hunton as Dean, and 
will teach in the department of English. 

For many years a suitable dormitory for 
women students has been urgent. Within 
less than two months this dream will be a 
reality. On May 21, the trustees of Thiel 
College will present for dedication to the 
officers of the Pittsburgh Synod a dormi- 
tory embodying many desirable features. 
The cost of the building is $295,000; all of 
which has been given by congregations, 
citizens of Greenville, individuals, and in- 
dustries. Efforts are now concentrated on 
raising $30,000 for furnishings. Many are 
working that a “debt free” dormitory can 
be presented to the Pittsburgh Synod. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPU 


~ Madam Chiang Kai-shek—Psalm 32:8 


CuarLie Soong came from a family of 
Chinese who did not have any outstanding 
position. He was sent to America more 
to learn our ways of commerce than for 
an education. He was placed under the 
care of an uncle in Boston and seemed 
destined to a career in business. He caught 
the fever for education from other young 
Chinese students and stowed away on a 
coastwise merchant vessel. The kindly 
captain had imagination enough to see 
something in the lad and employed him, 
using every opportunity to talk with him 
about an education and about Christianity. 
Finally, the captain put him ashore at 
Wilmington, N. C., in care of friends, 
ardent workers in the Southern Methodist 
Church. He was baptized in the church 
they attended and in gratitude, chose the 
name of the captain, and so was baptized 
Charlie Jones Soong. Under direction of 
his new pastor, he finally found his way 
to an education and returned to China to 
marry a Christian and found a family that 
will always be famous in Chinese history. 


American Educated 

There were three daughters and a son 
in that family. The son, T. V. Soong, has 
been one of the strong men of China, not 
always completely in accord with Chiang, 
but one who has been a wise counselor in 
matters of finance. He, too, is American 
educated. The three daughters are Eling, 
Chingling and Mayling. Their father joined 
the movement of Sun Yat Sen; and while 
at first preaching, later gave himself fully 
to politics and business. He sent the 
daughters to America for their education. 
The two older daughters were graduated 
from Wesleyan College, in Macon, Ga. 
Mayling was sent to live with them while 
yet a very small girl. She attended grade 
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school and high school in the South and 
cultivated naturally so complete a South- 
ern accent that it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish her race when she speaks. After 
her sisters returned to China, she went to 
Wellesley, and is an alumna of that college. 

She returned to China to become deeply 
interested in the revolution of Dr. Sun 
and to see with American eyes the tragic 
needs of her people. Someone has de- 
scribed her as “a steel sword, thinned, 
beautiful, purposeful.” Mentally keen, in- 
tensely patriotic, and genuinely Christian, 
she worked and prayed for her people. 

Eling, her oldest sister, married Kung 
Hsiang-hsi, a leader in the Chinese YMCA 
and close friend of Sun Yat Sen. She had 
been Sun’s secretary. Chingling took her 
place as his secretary and later married 
Sun. Mayling soon came to know Chiang | 
Kai-shek and to admire this rising young 
leader of her nation. In time they were 
married. Chiang was interested in Chris- 
tianity, and by the help of Mayling and | 
her mother made a careful study of their 
faith, and was baptized. 

Madam Chiang became invaluable to the 
cause of her husband as well as invaluable 
to him. Her keenness of mind and her 
broad knowledge of the Western nations 
made her judgment sound. She traveled 
with Chiang wherever he went, was pres- } 
ent and interpreted for him in his most. 
important conferences. She visited Amer- | 
ica in 1943 for medical treatment and be- 
came the greatest influence for good in) 
China-American relationship. She was: 
discovered to be a personality, attractive 
and friendly, yet frank and clear-headed. J 
Her radio voice was splendid. She wrote: 
well. She spoke before Congress. She al- 
most undid all the physicians had done for’ 
her by her efforts to secure American un-, 
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derstanding and backing for her country. 
No woman ever visited America who ex- 
erted as much influence in so short a time. 

Madam Chiang sought to warn America 
that Hitler was not our No. 1 enemy. She 
revealed the terrible lack of materials for 
war in China and made clear that with 
her manpower, materiels of war were her 
greatest need. She was given huge sums 
of money for relief work, but was making 
no campaign for that. She has justifiable 
pride in her people and believes that with 
material support China can do much to 
win the war. She is deeply interested in 
making her nation self-supporting indus- 
trially. She does not mince words when 
she speaks of Western imperialism. The 
result of the war must not be a change 
from Japanese imperialism to Western im- 
perialism. Probably no other factor was 
so influential in securing the change in our 
Oriental exclusion act as her visits to 
America. 


A Simple Faith 

The faith of Madam Chiang is summed 
up in a paragraph from one of her own 
articles appearing in United States News 
two years ago. “With me religion is a very 
simple thing. It means to try with all my 
heart and soul and strength and mind to 
do the will of God.” She credits her mother 
with her Christian training. One day she 
asked her mother why with her power in 
prayer she did not ask God to annihilate 
the Japanese. Her answer was, “When 
you pray, or expect me to pray, don’t insult 
God’s intelligence by asking Him to do 
something which would be unworthy even 
of you, a mortal.” 

In an address in New York she startled 
America by saying, “There must be no 
bitterness in the reconstructed world. No 
matter what we have undergone and suf- 
fered, we must try to forgive those who 
injure us and remember only the lessons 
gained thereby.” ; 

The limits of this article leave much of 
interest and importance unsaid about this 
great Christian leader. She is in America 
under medical treatment again. Gossips 
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have been at work and whispers circulated 
that all is not well between the Chiangs. 
One who lives near where she is staying 
assured me that she is still ill and under 
treatment. She is even now using her 
strength in writing a book soon to appear. 
She has driven herself beyond her strength 
in the cause she shares so fully with her 
husband. Certainly Madam Chiang has 
set an example of intelligent, devoted, 
Christian patriotism. 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 22. Ref- 
erences for further material, “The Soong 
Sisters,” by Emily Hahn; Reader’s Digest, 
June 1943; Christian Century, March 31, 
1943. Next topic, The Ascension. 


Rejoicing in Pasadena 


Pasadena, Calif. Trinity Church, Howard 
A. Anspach, D.D., pastor, rejoiced Sunday 
evening, March 18, when George Alfred 
Spindt, recent graduate of Northwestern 
Theological Seminary, and pastor-elect of 
Grace Church, Santa Barbara, Calif., was 
ordained. He was the first son of Trinity 
to enter the ministry and the second mem- 
ber of the congregation to go into full- 
time service of the church. President Bea- 
som conducted the service, assisted by 
near-by pastors, and Pastor Anspach 
preached the sermon. At a reception fol- 
lowing the service, Pastor and Mrs. Spindt 
were presented with a purse from the 
congregation. 

Trinity Church is making preparation 
for the entertainment of synod April 23-25 
by the renovation of the auditorium and 
the Sunday school assembly room. A fine 
corner lot in a splendid residential area 
has just been purchased for $2,650, upon 
which a parsonage will be built as soon 
as conditions permit, and toward which a 
gift of $5,000 from the Lieberg family, and 
other contributions have been made. 

Last year receipts were in excess of 
$25,000, and a successful attempt to pay 
off the remaining $11,000 of a too-long 
troublesome mertgage culminated with a 
mortgage burning in November. 
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Helping Ministers to Be Helpful 


Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling. By Russel L. Dicks. Macmillan. 227 pages. $2.50. 


Tue field of pastoral counseling demands the church’s best resources in facing up to 
present-day problems. Here is a handbook for ministers and personal counselors that 
is of great practical help. Written in a charmingly simple style, it is packed throughout 
with guidance that grows out of more than a decade of carefully applied attitudes and 
techniques in learning how to be helpful as a pastoral adviser. This book tells how we 


may tap the resources of religious experi- 
ence for effective living. 

The author’s preface states the purpose 
of the book—“to assist the average clergy- 
man serving the average church to take 
advantage of the opportunity and meet the 
responsibility of the pastoral task before 
him.” The book lives up to its purpose. 
After reading the book I concurred so 
enthusiastically and unreservedly that I 
would call it a “must” on every pastor’s 
needful reading list. 

The first half of the book describes with 
truest insight the great need and unlimited 
opportunities for the pastor’s work of per- 
sonal counseling. The latter half is de- 
voted to the conditions and art of accom- 
plishing this task efféctively and helpfully. 

There is a fine chapter on how the 
clergyman may become spiritually mature. 
The chapter on “prayer” is a gem. The 
“listening method” with its passive, active, 
and interpretive aspects, the author re- 
gards as most important. In another chap- 
ter the author takes several typical cases 
with questions and answers of a conver- 
sation between subject and counselor and 
makes comments on the counselor’s weak- 
ness and strength in technique. 

Lioyp M. KELLER. 


The Gospel is News 
| Beheld His Glory. By John Evans. Willett, 
Clark. 64 pages. $1. 


Last Lent people of the Chicago area 
were treated to an unusual event. Day 
after day one of the morning newspapers 
ran as a front page news story the events 
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of the gospel narrative in the New Testa- 
ment. The story was told as an eyewitness 
account by a Roman centurion, Cornelius. 
He did his reporting under the high canons 
of truthfulness and accuracy on which 
modern journalism prides itself. The result | 
was an amazingly dramatic one. Day by 
day it held its place in the news columns 
up through Holy Week, side by side with | 
world affairs in a most eventful period. 

Nothing had been done to popularize or 
sensationalize the story. It had simply been 
told from one observer’s viewpoint by an 
experienced writer who had_a fine sense 
of values and a deeply religious feeling 
for the story which kept him from any- 
thing trite or trivial. 

Now the story is available for the gen- 
eral public. The first century of the Chris- 
tian era did a much better job than ours 
has done in getting the gospel into a dra- 
matically moving narrative in the common 
speech of the people. Those who want 
nothing quite so much as to see that done | 
will hail this contribution. 

John Evans has been for sixteen years 
the religious and educational editor of the | 
Chicago Tribune. Dean of Chicago religious | 
news men, a clergyman of the Episcopal | 
church, he has done a remarkable job of 
sane, balanced reporting of religious life 
and interests in‘the metropolitan area and. 
for the vast midwest. He has been a cham- } 
pion of the church-related liberal arts col- ] 
lege and the pre-eminent prophet of the. 
place one day to be occupied by Lutheran- | 
ism in midwestern and national life. For ] 
many years he has delighted in taking | 
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scholarly material and interpreting it in 
terms. for- the average newspaper reader, 
a thing which has peculiarly equipped him 
for the task which he has so admirably 
achieved in this book. 

Cuares LESLIE VENABLE. 


Do You Eat Ham? 


This is Judaism. By Ferdinand M. Isserman. 
Willett, Clark. 238 pages. $2.50. 

AN exponent of Reform Judaism finds 
“Do you eat ham?” a leading question. 
Answering it affords him opportunity (1) to 
argue that liberal Judaism is a historical 
development of Old Testament prophetic 
religion, (2) to set forth his “theology,” 
and (3) to discuss the application of his 
tenets to contemporary issues. In so doing 
the author tells what Reform Judaism in 
this country may be, but not what historic 
Judaism is. Cuartes M. Cooper. 


Help for Teachers, 


Tarbell's Teachers’ Guide to the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1945. By Martha 
Tarbell. Revell. 416 pages. $2.25. 

Tue fortieth annual volume of this pop- 
ular guide maintains its high standard of 
usefulness, although it would be too much 
to expect that all of its material should be 
freshly written or selected. This reviewer 
has others of the series dating back to 1924, 
and continues to find them rich sources 
of illustrations and quotations. These com- 
pose the major strength of Tarbell’s Guide, 
which also has helpful Text Explanations, 
Light from Oriental Life, and Historical 
Background features. 

This type of Guide presents quite a 
temptation to “lecture” or to “preach” in- 
stead of directing study of the Bible-in- 
hand. Especially will this be true in the 
April-June quarter, which endeavors to 
cover the entire Bible in survey within 
eleven lessons. ; 

For other Sundays there are adapta- 
tions of the “large blocks of Scripture” for 
Intermediates-Seniors and Young People- 
Adults. Henry A. McCuttouau, JR. 
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Tested in the Classroom 


Highroads of the Universe. By J. 
Scribner. $2.50. 


HERE we have a volume on the general 
subject of Christian philosophy, graded for 
the high school graduate’s level of knowl- 
edge. The material previous to publication 
has gone through the test of being used 
by the author at the Mount Hermon School 
in Massachusetts, and has passed through 
many revisions. When read with the un- 
derstanding of its purpose, namely, to in- 
troduce young people to a knowledge of 
the Christian position in relation to sci- 
ence, religion, and social problems, the 
book is both delightful and profitable. One 
is impressed by its logical development, 
objectivity, and Christian emphasis. 

The author starts out to “get at” the 
truth in all the areas that pertain to human 
life. These are four in number: things, 
living things, ideas, and ideals. They are 
explored in ascending order and by a triple 
standard. First, the constant effort is made 
to abide by the basic principle, “No as- 
sumptions.” Second, the answer to each 
of man’s broad questions is sought by ask- 
ing, “What are the facts as attested by the 
authorities in this field?” Third, from the 
data in each case, the implications for 
thought and action are then sought and 
set down. 

In part one, “In the Realm of Science,” 
one finds a panoramic exposition of man’s 
position in the universe—rapid, accurate, 
and necessarily light. In part two, “In the 
Realm of Spirit,” the longest section, the 
author shows the uniqueness of Christ and 
comments on prayer, worship, the sacra- 
ments, evil, and immortality. In part three, 
“In the Realm of Social Progress,” it is 
shown that the transference of Christian 
ethics is necessary if we are to begin to 
approach a solution of our social problems. 

The book should prove to be very use- 
ful in study groups of youths and the 
Christian laity. The ample bibliography 
and index will add to its usefulness, 

K. Bruno NEuMANN. 


Glover 


Johnson. 


316 pages. 
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Graduated from Gettysburg Seminary in February 1945 


Gettysburg Seminary 


THIRTY-ONE men constituted the Senior 
Class at Gettysburg Seminary during the 
year that closed February 16. The preacher 
at the baccalaureate service was the Rev. 
L. Ralph Tabor of Washington, D. C. 

All the members of the graduating class 
have received and accepted calls. Three 
have been accepted for Navy chaplaincies: 
the Rev. Olney E. Eaton, the Rev. James 
G. Shannon, and the Rev. Thomas B. Uber. 


The Central Pennsylvania Synod re- 

ceives the following men: 

The Rev. Harry L. Berkebile, assistant 
pastor, Christ Church, Upper Darby, Pa. 

The Rev. Harold L. Dietz, Landisville Par- 
ish, Pa. 

The Rev. Walter F. Forker, St. Paul’s 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Rev. David R. Hoover, McConnells- 
burg Parish, Pa. 

The Rev. John D. Ickes, the Glade Parish, 
Rockwood, Pa. 

The Rev. John J. Lenhardt, Rossville Par- 
ish, Pa. 

The Rev. Howard J. McCarney, Field Sec- 
retary of Gettysburg Seminary. 

The Rev. Glenn G. Neubauer, Our Saviour 
Church, Coatesville, Pa. 
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The Rev. Robert G. Whisler, Grace Church, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

The Rev. William F. Wunder, Tannersville 
Parish, Pa. 


To the Maryland Synod the following: 
The Rev. Francis R. Bell, Smithsburg Par-}| 
ish, Md. 
The Rev. Edward R. Bley, Zion Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Rev. Raymond C. Myers, assistant) 
pastor, Lutheran Church, Frederick, Md. 
The Rev. David E. Thomas, associate di- 
rector of Social Welfare, Federation of 
Churches, Washington, D. C. 
The Rev. Morris G. Zumbrun, Jefferson: 
Parish, Md. 


Called to parishes in the United Sue 

of New York are the following: 

The Rev. Charles E. Deitz, Christ Chureh, 
Germantown, N. Y. 

The Rev. Walter R. Kopp, St. Mark’s 
Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

The Rev. Paul R. Swank, St. 
Church, Troy, N. Y. 

The Rev. Paul M. Young, Jr., St. Peter’s] 
Church, Greenport, Long Island, N. Y. 


John’s 


To the Indiana Synod: 
The Rev. O. Garfield Beckstrand, II, asl 


sistant pastor, 
Wayne, Ind. 


Trinity Church, Fort 


To the California Synod: 

The Rev. George N. Thompson, Lutheran 
Church, Altadena, Calif. 

The Rev. Frederick K. Wentz, United Lu- 
theran Mission Church, Culver City, 
Calif. 


To the Rocky Mountain Synod: 
The Rev. John Eastlack, Zion Church, 
Trinidad, Colo. 


To the Ohio Synod: 
The Rev. Herbert S. Garnes, Jr., St. Paul’s 
Church, Galion, Ohio. 


To the Kansas Synod: 
The Rev. Wilfred H. Henning, St. Mark’s 
Church, Waterville, Kan. 


The Rev. Louis F. Mertz of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod has accepted service as a 
chaplain in the State Hospital at Greystone 
Park, N. J. 

The Rev. Harold V. Whetstone is under 
appointment to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for China. 


Midland College 


Reticious Emphasis Week was observed 
at Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., April 
2-6, and was sponsored by the Student 
‘Christian Movement. Dr. Frederick A. 
Schiotz of Chicago was one of the main 
speakers on the program. He has appeared 
‘several times as a speaker at the annual 
Ashram held by Lutheran students and is 
interested in young people’s work. 

Midland’s war bond drive went “over 
the top” with a total of $17,739.95. This 
‘campus drive is to be used for the pur- 
chase of an army trainer plane. 

After a semester’s absence from the air 
waves, Midland has inaugurated a thirteen- 
week series of radio programs over Sta- 
tion KORN, which recently joined the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. Programs are 
broadcast Wednesday, 7.00-7.15 P. M. 

Organization of Midland Clubs in stra- 
tegic points throughout the United States 
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is going “full speed ahead,” according to 
the Rev. George Krebs, field secretary. 

Honors went to Midland in the Nebraska 
College Forensics tournament March 16 
and 17. Midland captured third place in 
men’s debating; and Marion Horn, junior 
from Salem, Ore., took second place in 
women’s oratory. 

The oratorio chorus, directed by Prof. 
Oscar Lyders, kept busy during Lent by 
presenting on ten occasions DuBois’ can- 
tata, “The Seven Last Words of Christ.” 


Education for Future Leaders 


THE overwhelming success of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Educational Appeal 
has thrilled the entire Church. Originally 
seeking $820,000 during the period No- 
vember 12-26, 1944, the appeal reports, as 
of January 25, a total of $1,519,568. This 
is 85 percent higher than the goal! Of this 
amount, $1,325,000 was contributed by 
1,251 congregations out of a total of 1,953 
congregations; $90,000 was received from 
the community of Seguin, Texas, where 
Texas Lutheran College is located. 

Six aims were stated for the drive: 1. 
To develop Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Iowa, as a first-grade accredited college 
to serve the midwestern constituency; 2. 
to supply needed facilities for Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio; 3. to develop 
Texas Lutheran, Seguin, Texas, from junior 
college to senior college grade; 4. to build 
a gymnasium at Luther College, Regina, 
Sask.; 5. to build a dormitory at Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa; 6. to 
create institutes for training colored and 
Mexican missionaries. Dr. O. H. Pannkoke, 
consultant for the appeal, pointed out that 
“this is by far the largest amount con- 
tributed to higher education since the 20’s.” 
He adds: “The unique feature in this ap- 
peal is that it was based on a comprehen- 
sive program of higher education for a 
whole church body and not on the needs 
and aspirations of an individual, isolated 
institution. This is a new and significant 
viewpoint in Lutheran educational think- 
ing.”—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 
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Pittsburgh Synod Vows | 


Interest in Churches, Schools and Institutions Evidenced | 


FresruarRy 4 was an important day at 
Zion Church, Indiana, Pa., when special 
services were held to celebrate the liquida- 
tion of the church debt and burning of 
the mortgage. This beautiful Gothic church 
was erected in 1924 at a cost of $225,000. 
The indebtedness stood at $100,000 in 1931, 
when the pastorate of A. J. Pfohl, D.D., 
began. One year ago there was still $25,000 
debt, all of which was raised during 1944. 
In addition $3,500 was paid for benev- 
olence. H. R. Shepfer, D.D., president of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, preached at both 
services. Following the evening service a 
reception was held in the social hall. 


The year 1944 was a busy one at Hebron 
Church, Blairsville, as we note in the fol- 
lowing achievements: 38 new members re- 
ceived, and an increase of 33 percent in 
the number of communicants. A Leader- 
ship Training Class organized. Paid on ap- 
portionment 195 percent, on Lutheran 
World Action quota 168 percent, to Beth- 
esda Home Appeal 112 percent, to Rural 
Valley Church $100, for reduction of 
church debt $800, and received for new 
heating system $1,100. Pastor J. L. Reiner 
introduced the use of cassock and surplice 
with stole for pastor’s vestments, and the 
choir received new cassocks and cottas. 


An unusually successful Lutheran Lead- 
ership Training School for the churches of 
Johnstown and vicinity was held at Zion 
Church with more than 100 attending reg- 
ularly. We also note that on February 11, 
the Brotherhood of Zion Church honored 
Pastor Theodore Buch, D.D., upon the oc- 
casion of his fifteenth anniversary in this 
pastorate. 


For seven consecutive years, the contri- 
butions to apportionment from First 
Church, Ridgway, the Rev. R. C. Lauffen- 
berger pastor, were paid in excess. 
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By Georce E. LIrTLe 


The Brotherhood of First Church, War- 
ren, conducted the annual Pre-Lenten Vis- 
itation to the members of the congregation, 
distributing the Lenten literature and the 
Year Book. H. A. Rinard, D.D., is supply) 
pastor in* the absence of the Rey. E. K 
Rogers, U. S. Army chaplain, overseas. 


All three congregations of the St. Peters-| 
burg Parish have paid full apportionmen 
for the past seven years, except one cn 
gregation one year. Pastor F. H. Miller i 
also serving Mt. Calvary Church, Dutel 
Hill, and the congregation is now going 
ahead after having been inactive for 
number of years. 


$30,000 Still Needed 
In sixteen months more than $150,000 ha 
been contributed for the completion o 
“Livingston Memorial Hall,” women’s dor 
mitory at Thiel College. About $30,0 
more is needed. Here are the most recen) 
$1,000 gifts from congregations of the synod! 
the pastors’ names in parentheses: Altoon 
St. James (J. F. Flegler); Erie, St. Joh 
(C. O. Dufford); Erie, St. Matthew (S. 
Schweikert); Jeanette, Holy Trinity (E. 
Hanks); Ligonier, St. James (H. B. Hull) 
Monaca, Christ (C. E. Read); Ruffsdal 
St. Matthew (L. E. Fackler); Scottdal 
St. Paul (G. M. Kunkle); Pittsburgh, Mt 
Zion, N.S. (J. B. Kniseley); and a secone 
$1,000 gift from Warren, First (H. 
Rinard, supply). Half of the entire amoun 
received has come from citizens of Green’ 
ville and from individual gifts of graduate 
and other friends. 


First Church, Beaver Falls, the Rev 
J. H. Deutschlander pastor, was presente: 
with a fine new lectern from Mrs. Eliza: 
beth Roth in memory of her husband. Th 
congregation became debt-free a little ove 
a year ago, and since that time has spe 
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about $1,250 for redecoration of the church 
interior and for a new roof on the parson- 
age. 


Pulpit Exchange 

Five pastors and their congregations, of 
the Zelienople-Evans City-Mars Area, ar- 
ranged an exchange of pulpits for the mid- 
week services during Lent. The sermons 
were based on Luther’s Explanation of the 
Second Article of the Creed. Two of the 
participating pastors are of the American 
Lutheran Church, G. F. Huffman and Rene 
Meyer; while the other three are ULCA, 
S. S. Shaulis, P. W. Seiberling, and C. S. 
Hayner. 


At Emsworth, a parsonage has been pur- 
chased by St. James Church. The congre- 
gation became debt-free in December. A 
project begun two years ago, of installing 
a series of stained-glass windows, is now 
completed. One window was dedicated to 
the members in the armed forces; another 
is a tribute to Pastor E. L. Wagner and to 
his immediate predecessors, J. N. Frank 
and J. P. Stump, for having served (or 

serving now) as chaplains with the U. S. 
forces. 
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At Pittsburgh, the Pastors’ Annual Pre- 
Lenten Retreat was held at St. 
| Church, North Side, under sponsorship of 
the intersynodical Lutheran Ministers’ As- 
sociation. G. A. Fry, D.D., presented two 
meditations, “Justified by Faith” and “The 
| Finality of Christ.” 

| The sixtieth anniversary of St. John 
iChurch, McKees Rocks, the Rev. W. J. 
‘Welther pastor, was observed recently. 
| President H. R. Shepfer, D.D., brought the 
;message at the morning service, and the 
)Rev. J. F. Tarnedde, pastor for forty-three 
‘years and pastor emeritus since 1941, 


preached in the evening. 
! 


Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, A. W. 
Steinfurth, D.D., pastor, gave one-third of 
its income to others—the benevolence 
causes—in 1944. Having. paid off the debt 
on property adjacent to the church, they 
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began a new fund for improvements. There 
are three Luther League meetings every 
Sunday evening, including a new Inter- 
mediate group. The congregation’s Service 
Flag now contains seven gold stars, out of 
the 170 total. 


Evangelism Program 

A successful Program of Evangelism was 
conducted during the fall months, by Rose 
Crest Church, near Turtle Creek, the Rev. 
David Burnite pastor. Plans were drawn 
up in August, followed by selection and 
training of seventeen lay evangelists. They 
found twenty-four adults who desired to 
become members of the congregation, and 
nearly half of these have now been re- 
ceived, after preparation in an adult cate- 
chetical class. For use in reaching the un- 
churched, particularly those of non-Lu- 
theran background, the pastor has pre- 
pared a splendid mimeographed booklet, 
entitled “Christianity, As It Is Expressed 
in the Lutheran Church.” 


There was a 7 percent net gain during 
1944, in the confirmed membership of St. 
Paul Church, Pitcairn, the Rev. M. L. A. 
Schilling pastor, to bring the enrollment 
of this mission congregation to 198, with 
162 communicants. Church attendance 
averaged 90 per Sunday, including 13 in 
the Junior Church. $6,000 was contributed 
to various funds, with full payment of ap- 
portionment, removal of bonded indebted- 
ness, and $1,500 received in a new fund for 
parsonage and pipe organ. 


A 40-page Year Book was distributed at 
the annual meeting of Holy Trinity Church, 
Irwin. This year’s issue was dedicated to 
the memory of two members who sac- 
rificed their lives in this war. The pastor 
is the Rev. Paul W. Schnur, secretary of 
synod. 


Pastors of the Greensburg Conference 
gathered for their Pre-Lenten Retreat at 
Penn Church, the Rev. R. C. Richter pas- 
tor. The Lord’s Supper was administered 
and messages were presented by Pastors 
Kenneth Schott and Russell McCullough. 
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Evening services have been voted out, in 
favor of Youth Nights, at St. Mark Church, 
Jeanette, the Rev. R. H. Thurau pastor. A 
well-planned program is made for each 
Sunday evening, and consists of three 
units: study, worship, recreation. 


Here is a congregation raising funds for 
a Boys’ Work Shop to be set up at the 
Zelienople Orphans’ Home—St. Paul 
Church, Trauger, the Rev. M. E. Cole pas- 
tor. Several hundred dollars are now 
ready for purchase of machines and tools 
when the war is over. 


Luther's "Formula Missae" 
will be sung by a group of Pittsburgh 
Synod pastors as a contribution toward the 


Widwest Whsccllbcnias 


Eliminating Old Debts and Planning for the Future 


REDEDICATION services at St. John’s 
Church, Lanham, Kansas, February 11 
brought to a conclusion a general improve- 
ment program extending over the past two 
years. This loyal farmers’ group of less 
than 200 souls had in 1942 completed the 
building of a basement under the church, 
fully equipped for social and educational 
needs. Now they have on the pay-as-you- 
go plan made further improvements. The 
chancel has been provided with artistic 
lighting effects and the church has new 
ornamental lights. Except for the repaint- 
ing of the statue of Christ the Good Shep- 
herd and the high steeple, all work was 
done by volunteers. Cost of material runs 
close to $1,000. The new light fixtures were 
given as memorials for men fallen in the 
service. Pastor Werner P. Welchert is full 
of praise for the enthusiasm with which 
his people went to work. In spite of these 
unusual expenses, their benevolence 
amounted to more than $500 during 1944. 

At the service of rededication, the Rev. 
William Harder of Hanover, Kan., who was 
pastor of this congregation when the pres- 
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one hundredth anniversary celebration of | 
the synod. They will use the Reed and> 
Archer “Choral Service Book.” The Serv- | 
ice will be sung in Zion Church, Greens- | 
burg, J. P. Harman, D.D., pastor, on Ro- 
gate Sunday evening, May 6; and also in 
Pittsburgh, Ascension Day evening, when | 
there will be a United Communion Service 
of Grace Church, Spring Garden, the Rev.) 
G. J. Muller pastor, and of Christ Church, 
East End, the Rev. J. M. Nycum, Jr., pas-_ 
tor, with service in the latter church. | 


Another pastor of the synod has entered | 
the armed forces for service as chaplain. 
The Rev. J. R. Beamer is now in the U. S.| 
Navy, having terminated his pastorate at 


Grace Church, Monongahela. 


By MartINn SCHROEDER 


ent building was erected in 1911, wa 
liturgist; Pastor Welchert officiated at th 
act of dedication; and Pastor Paul Moess 
ner, brother-in-law of the local pastor an 
son of one of the first pastors of St. John’s 
preached the sermon on “The Two Tem 
ples,” the external and the spiritual. Se 
lections by the robed choir helped taf 
heighten the spirit of worship. Hosts o 
friends from neighboring congregation: 
and their pastors were present to cele 
brate with the people of St. John’s thi 
crowning day of years of efforts. 


The South Dakota District of the Nor-] 
wegian Lutheran Church is planning work} 
for students during the summer in ruralf 
parishes, to uncover and take care of op-} 
portunities, and in general carry out suc 
tasks as are common to a normal mission-] 
ary program in new or neglected areas. — | 


In doubling last year’s benevolence, Stf 
John’s Church, Ridgeley, Nebr., paid its} 
apportionment in full for the first time. © 
the $3,500 collected for remodeling the 
church, $815 was unexpended and has beer} 
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placed in a special fund for further needs. 
The Rev. Milton Moore is the pastor. 


An official permit to build a basement 
under their church has been obtained by 
Immanuel Church, Madison, Nebr., the 
Rev. R. Jobman pastor. Construction must 
begin within sixty days to retain priority 
rights. 


A New Parsonage 

Salem Church, Stillwater, Okla., has 
purchased a new residence for their pas- 
tor, Dr. E. J. Amend, who has just arrived 
on the field from Belmont, Wis. It is lo- 
cated within two blocks of the Oklahoma 
State A. and M. College. In order to pay 
for the purchase at the earliest possible 
moment, the twenty-three moderately sit- 
uated families of which this congregation 
consists, adopted a budget of $2,400, half 
of which is to be applied on the building 
fund. One member alone assumed $400 
of this amount, after having been liberal 
in providing for the landscaping of the 
church property during the past two years. 
Salem Church forms a parish with Zion 
near Perry, Okla., which also has a build-~ 
ing program provided for by resolution 
with $3,000 in cash on hand. 


Well-deserved Recognition 
Twenty-eight years of unbroken, perfect 


attendance at Sunday school is the proud 
record of “Daddy” Doerr of First Church, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The occasion was 
fittingly observed by his co-workers and 
Sunday school. As he is now removing 
from the “city” to live with one of his chil- 
dren’s family, and having served for many 
years on the church council, he was elected 
at the annual meeting as honorary coun- 
cilman. His pastor, the Rev. F. H. Bloch, 
in fitting ceremony presented him with an 
engraved diploma testifying to his loyalty 
and many years of service. 


Midwest Synod feels especially proud 
now and then. A recent item in Time mag- 
azine was such an occasion. A glowing 
tribute was paid to the son of a Midwest 
Synod parsonage. He is Maestro Carl 
Krueger, director of the Detroit Symphony 
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Orchestra. A concert in Carnegie Hall un- 
der his baton was the occasion of Time’s 
praise. He is classified as one of the four 
greatest American-born conductors. His 
father was the Rev. Carl Krueger, pastor 
of Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr., and later 
professor of German and French at Mid- 
land College. 


Pastor Lorin J. Wolff of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Lindy, Nebr., experi- 
enced a severe set-back in his missionary 
work when the Weigand district school- 
house, twenty miles northwest of Bloom- 
field, in which he conducted a mission 
Sunday school, was completely destroyed 
by fire. All the Sunday school hymnals, 
literature, and some other equipment were 
a total loss. 

A short course on “Public Relations for 
Church-related Colleges” was held re- 
cently at Lincoln, Nebr. The Rev. George 
Krebs, field secretary for Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr., was one of the featured 
speakers. His subject was “Student Pro- 
motion.” Governor Dwight Griswold of 
Nebraska was also on the program. 


A Gift to Synod 


Midwest Synod has been made recipient 
of $1,000 in government bonds, given by 
Mrs. Anna Heubeck of St. John’s Church, 
Lodgepole, Nebr., the Rev. Victor Moeller 
pastor. As the donation is meant for the 
training of pastors and missionaries, it has 
been turned over to Midland College. 


St. John’s Church, ten miles northeast of 
Columbus, Nebr., held a service of re- 
dedication of their church February 11. 
Facing the original structure with brick, 
also the new wing that has been added, 
and providing the whole with a basement 
fully equipped for Sunday school and so- 
cial affairs, including an elaborate heating 
and cooling system, has given to this con- 
gregation an entirely new church without 
the loss of the original building. The Rev. 
Herman Goede, president of Midwest 
Synod and brother of the pastor of St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. William Goede, 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 
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Golden Gate Vheggets | 


California Synod’s President and Chaplain Crouser in the News 


SomEoneE is responsible for the statement 
that the California Synod is experimenting 
in the matter of the election of a paid 
president who will give his entire time 
to the duties of the office. This adventure 
is by no means an experiment. It is a 
clear evidence of permanent progress. As 
long as twenty-five years ago, because of 
the importance of the work and the rapid 
expansion of our cities, the leaders in our 
work were constantly suggesting the neces- 
sity of such a movement. January 1, 1945, 
James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., gave up his 
rapidly growing church in Glendale, of 
which he had been pastor for seven and 
one-half years, to accept a unanimous call 
to this office. For the three preceding 
years Dr. Beasom had served as president 
of the synod while he maintained his re- 
lation with the Glendale congregation. 
His election to his present office was there- 
fore no experiment, but a well-deserved 
promotion. His official induction into the 
office has already been publicized in THE 
LUTHERAN. 


Anniversary at St. Matthew's, 
San Francisco 

For half a century this loyal congrega- 
tion has been active in the affairs of the 
Kingdom in the city by the Golden Gate. 
The golden jubilee program extended over 
one week. It began with a service Feb- 
ruary 11, at which time the speaker was 
the venerable Dr. Charles F. Oehler, pas- 
tor emeritus of St. John’s, Sacramento, 
which he served for more than fifty years. 

During the week a banquet was held 
at which the pastors around the Bay ex- 
tended greetings. The principal speaker 
was the president of synod, who also 
preached the sermon the following Sun- 
day. St. Matthew’s, of which the Rev. 
Herman Lucas has been the popular pas- 
tor since the death of the first and only 
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By W. E. CRousER 


pastor, the Rev. Herman Gehrcke, has a 
magnificent church a few yards from the 
historic “Mission Dolores,” one of the orig- 
inal “missions” of the Padres. It has an 
interesting Sunday school, a junior robed 
choir, and a senior choir of marked 
ability. It was my privilege as a friend of 
long standing of the congregation to greet 
the members and: friends on the Sunday 
morning of the conclusion of the celebra- 
tion. The present pastor and his wife are 
taking excellent care of the heritage which 
is theirs. 


Chaplain Clarence F. Crouser 

It is with pardonable pride that I pass 
on to the readers of THe LUTHERAN an As- 
sociated Press 
account of the 
Sunday morning 
services con- 
ducted by my 
son on his hos- 
pital ship off the 
coast of Iwo 
Jima. A war 
correspondent, 
Bonnie Wiley, 
was present at 
the services. She 
writes, “It was a 
simple service, 
lasting only 
thirty-five min- 


Chaplain Clarence F. 
Crouser, U.S.N. 


utes. An oil-spotted canvas billowed over: 
the deck. There were no stained -glass’ 
The: 
battle gray organ was a portable one, 
standing three feet high. The organist was| 


windows, just rolling blue waters. 


the ship’s disbursing officer. 


“White uniformed navy nurses occupies 


the first two rows. The Common Servic 


of the Lutheran Church was used. Thef 


| 
| 


altar was a table covered with a white} 


linen cloth and bearing two candles (un-—} 
| 


The Luthera 


lighted because it is windy aboard ship), 
a silver communion cup and a Bible. The 
minister prayed for the wounded soon to 
be aboard, and for the safety of the crew. 
In unison the battle-bound congregation 
repeated the Twenty-third Psalm. They 
sang the Navy’s favorite hymn, ‘Eternal 
Father! Strong to Save.’ The choir wore 
dungarees—a bit faded—and blue shirts 
of the same, much washed out, but the 
lack of surplices didn’t hamper their en- 
thusiasm.” 
_Lieutenant Crouser before enlisting in 
_ the Navy was pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church of Sacramento. 


VLvth dfersey Thies 


Plans for a Lutheran Hospital in 
_ Newark 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


A NEws item of major importance to 
| Lutherans of Northern New Jersey is the 
plan of a Lutheran group to take over the 
assets and management of the Newark 
Memorial Hospital, renaming this institu- 
|tion The Lutheran Memorial Hospital of 
) Newark. 

At-this writing, a Lutheran Hospital As- 
sociation has been formed and legal ar- 
rangements are being made for the con- 
summation of their plans. To many Lu- 
therans it seems to be a forward-looking 
step that will add greatly to the prestige 
of our Church, as well as offer additional 
opportunities for Christian service in the 
physical and spiritual ministry to the sick. 
_ The history of this event goes far back. 
“More than seventy-seven years ago the 
.institution was founded as the German 
Hospital. During the first World War its 
mame was changed to Newark Memorial 
Hospital. Its service to the community has 
.continued in unbroken line, but as the 
founders passed away interest lagged, and 
now the hospital is operated chiefly by its 
medical staff. It has seven buildings, 130 
beds, a property value of $300,000, and an 
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endowment fund of $250,000. There is no 
debt. 

The invitation to Lutherans to take over 
the institution came from the medical staff, 
which has pledged continued support and 
day-and-night co-operation. Many mem- 
bers of the staff are Lutherans. 

In urging that Lutherans take advantage 
of this opportunity, the Rev. Dr. Oscar E. 
Braune of Newark said, “A hospital should 
have a church background. We are here 
not dealing with a question mark. They 
are not abandoning a ship; they are asking 
nothing in return. It is a hospital of good 
standing and of recognized standards. What 
is needed is a SOUL.” 

The Rev. Arthur Herbert of East Orange 
was named chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, with the Rev. Jon R. 
Weber (SMo) of Newark as secretary. 
Other ULC members of the committee are 
the Rev. Gustav J. Chernansky of New- 
ark, Pastor Braune, Mr. John D. Fischbeck, 
and Mr. Felix Springer. The Missouri 
Synod, Slovak Synod, Augustana Synod 
and United Danish Synod are also repre- 
sented on the committee. 

A further consideration is that acquiring 
this institution as a Lutheran hospital will 
also provide a Lutheran Training School 
for Nurses, the only one in the State of 
New Jersey. Present indications are that 
a membership corporation will be formed, 
with a Board of Managers consisting of 
members of the Lutheran Church and a 
Lutheran superintendent to operate the 
institution. In time, a chapel can be added 
and as funds become available, a new 
maternity building erected. 


Two Urgent Appeals 

Two springtime appeals have been 
started in the New Jersey Conference. The 
Lutheran World Action drive is again 
headed this year by the Rev. Ivan L. Ster- 
ner of Dumont. Last year this conference 
attained only 86 percent of its goal, chiefly 
because of the disinterest of a few large 
congregations. Forty out of 78 congrega- 
tions went “over the top” in 1944, while 
five failed to contribute anything. 
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The second appeal is that of the Boston 
Chapel Fund, with the Rev. Dr. Willis S. 
Hinman of Summit as chairman of the 
conference committee. The conference 
quota for this project is $7,500. 


Forty-five and Five 

The Church of Our Saviour, Jersey City, 
of which the Rev. Robert J. Barkley is 
pastor, enjoyed a week of gatherings in 
celebration of its forty-fifth anniversary. 
Guest preachers at the festival services 
were former pastors, the Rev. Dr. William 
G. Boomhower of Brooklyn, and the Rev. 
Edmund A. Steimle of Cambridge, Mass. 

New choir stalls, vestibule doors, and 
altar, pulpit and lectern hangings were 
dedicated. The burning of the parsonage 
mortgage marked the introduction of a 
five-year effort towards a mortgage-free 
1950 at Our Saviour’s Church. 

As a social adjunct to the anniversary 
celebration, a banquet was held with 
Judge Robert Carey of Jersey City and the 
Rev. J. Henry Meyer of Elizabeth as the 
chief speakers. 

The congregation has had excellent pas- 
toral care during its forty-five years. Pas- 
tor Barkley is the fifth shepherd in a noted 
line, and has served since 1941. Former 
pastors in addition to those already men- 
tioned were the Rev. E. W. Fulper, founder 
of the congregation, and the Rev. Dr. J. 
Henry Meyer, Sr., who served for twenty- 
three years until his death in 1929. 


A younger congregation of this confer- 
ence celebrated its fifth anniversary Feb- 
ruary 9. It is Advent Church, Grantwood, 
of which the Rev. Herbert Hagenau is pas- 
tor. At the anniversary service, the guest 
preacher was the Rev. W. K. Hauser, who 
as a board missionary started the work in 
Grantwood early in 1940. The Rev. Edwin 
H. Knudten, conference president, ad- 
dressed the congregational dinner. 


Mortgage Burned 

The smoke of a burning mortgage which 
had the most savory smell, according to 
the olfactory sense of this correspondent, 
arose from a piece of burning paper at 
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St. Paul’s, Teaneck, February 11. The rea- 
son for this ecstasy is that this corre- 
spondent has served St. Paul’s for the past 
ten years, and the burning mortgage rep- 
resented the elimination of the last in- 
debtedness upon this extensive property. 
During the nineteen years of St. Paul’s 
existence, more than $60,000 worth of 
property and buildings has been acquired > 
Present membership is 950, of whom 179 
are serving in the armed forces. A heart- 


and paid for. The congregation now pos- | 
ening condition is the large attendance “I 


sesses an adequate church building, par- 
sonage, and site for future expansion, com- 
prising an entire block-front 150 feet deep 
in a desirable section of the community. 
services, averaging nearly 400 each Sun-} 
day during the present Lenten season. A 
Sunday school enrollment of 497 promises 
future growth for the congregation. 


At Calvary Church, Cranford, the Rev. 
William H. Niebanck pastor, an “Evening 
of Celebration” was held February 8 as the 
congregation became self-supporting by 
paying off the Church Extension Loan of} 
the Board of American Missions. February) 
4 a festive service was held with the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch as guest preacher. 
The Rev. Norman Sutterlin of Brooklyn} 
preached at another service held in ob- 
servance of this milestone of progress. 


Another congregation contributing to 
ward debt elimination is St. John’s, Passaic} 
the Rev. William O. Bruckner pastor. At al 
service of mortgage-burning Dr. Paul Em-} 
pie and the Rev. E. A. Sievert were guest 
preachers. This flock rejoices as theix} 
beautiful Gothic church on a prominent | 
downtown corner now stands debt-free. 


n | 


One pastoral change has occurred in thisf 
conference since the last report. The Rev | 
Walter R. Kopp, a recent graduate of Get- | 
tysburg Seminary, accepted the call of St 
Mark’s, Hackensack, to serve as their pas-} 
tor. He was installed March 15 by the of- 
ficers of conference.: He succeeds the Rev. 
Henry P. Hansen, who resigned last fal’ 


on account of ill health. | 
| 
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P hiladobphia Tews 


Youth, Deaconess Association, Church School and 


Weekday Religious Work 


Asout 700 uxuberant girls and boys at- 
tended the annual Pre-Confirmation Rally 
for this area Sunday afternoon, March 18, 
at Holy Communion Church. It was a 
generous compliment to the speaker, the 
Rev. Joseph Wade Frease, that his par- 
ticular audience was held in rapt atten- 
tion during a half-hour sermon . . . and 
this without recourse to oratorical flour- 
ishes. There was an air of quiet reverence 
and devotion both in the presentation of 
the speaker and in the response of the 
children. The choir of St. Simeon’s Church 
added greatly to this atmosphere. Under 
the direction of Mr. Charles B. Allison, 
they did a fine job. This is probably one of 
the finest Lutheran choirs in the city. Miss 
Eleanor Tobaben, president of the Con- 
ference Luther League, made a concise, 
direct appeal to the boys and girls for their 
loyalty to the League. 


_ From the Ministerium at Work we learn 
that Tabor Church has decided to pay the 
salary of one of its sons in the ministry, 
the Rev. Ernst H. Flothmeier, a mission- 
ary in Liberia. Pastor Flothmeier is the 
son of the former pastor of Tabor. The 
present pastor is the Rev. Erich F. Voeh- 
ringer, Ph.D. 


| 
Founder's Day at the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse 


' More women in the full-time service of 
the church! More deaconesses! The 
sharply-increased need was brought on by 
the war, approved and emphasized by the 
Minneapolis Convention, and all ‘those in- 
ferested in it have taken up the hue and 
sry. And just as the Women’s Missionary 
Society is, with prayer and work, getting 
ts goal of twelve young women for full- 
ime service, so the diaconate will get its 
nflux of consecrated girls. 
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By Titus R. ScHoLn 


Thursday evening, March 22, the Found- 
ers Day program of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses included 
five-minute presentations on the work of 
the Motherhouse, its Home for the Aged, 
the Children’s Hospital, the Lankenau 
Hospital, the Kensington Dispensary and 
Rivercrest, the Lankenau School for Girls, 
the deaconess in the parish and in the de- 
fense industry areas, and the Philadelphia 
Deaconess Association. All this, mind you, 
in one hour and fifteen minutes! 

The two highspots of the evening were 
the unfolding of a plan for growth of the 
Deaconess Association and the announce- 
ment of the coming resignation of the 
pastor of the Motherhouse. The Deaconess 
Association would like each pastor in this 
area to appoint two key women whose 
job it would be to organize an auxiliary 
of women who would then belong to the 
Deaconess Association. ; 

Dr. E. F. Bachmann has been in charge 
of the Philadelphia Motherhouse for thirty- 
nine years. He has asked to be relieved of 
his duties as of June 30, 1945. After this 
announcement was made, Dr. Bachmann 
spoke briefly, in his customary deeply sin- 
cere manner as follows: “Don’t think I 
am tired of serving here. I love the work 
too much to stay in it much longer. I’m 
older than some in our Old Folks’ Home! 
I’d like to continue to work—under the 
leadership of a younger man. I would 
rather withdraw now, take second place, 
and help him. What I’ve accomplished I’ve 
accomplished by the grace of God. I shall 
continue to say, give us more young 
women for the diaconate.” 

Although the pews of the lovely Mother- 
house Chapel were filled and chairs had 
to be brought in to seat the overflow, the 
chairman of the Board noted wistfully that 
the Philadelphia area churches still 
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sleepily are not aware of the tremendous 
urgency of this healing and teaching min- 
istry. They, he said, “pass by on the other 
side” in not making a point of coming to 
such meetings. And the pastors remain 
the bottlenecks. Only 30 out of 135 pas- 
tors replied to the invitation to come, along 
with two congregational representatives. 
In spite of this lethargy, more and more 
young women are making up their minds 
to enter the diaconate. 


Conference of Church School Workers 


Five hundred fifty people, representing 
74 churches in this area, attended the an- 
nual Conference of Church School Work- 
ers in Messiah Church Saturday afternoon 
and evening, February 24. The highlight 
of the afternoon was a panel on “The Re- 
turning Soldier,’ presided over by the 
Rev. Bela Shetlock, pastor of Zion Church, 
Olney. Chaplains Raymond Shindler and 
Gomer Rees, Mr. C. L. S. Raby, and Serv- 
ice Pastor Claude L. Schick presented 
various aspects of the subject. 

In the evening, the Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Reinartz addressed the conference on 
“Passavant—Gospel Ranger.” There were 
discussion groups on the work of every 
department and activity of the church 
school. 


A Successful Venture 

A growing part of the work of the Board 
of Inner Missions of the Ministeriwm of 
Pennsylvania is the work done by volun- 
teer pastors in hospitals and institutions. 
These volunteers, thirty of them, augment 
the routine work of the regular staff of 
the Board. 

At a recent meeting of these volunteer 
pastors in Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Herrmann, pastor of Immanuel Church 
(German Conference), was given honor- 
able mention for his superb record of 
twenty years’ ministry as a volunteer 
chaplain at the Home for the Indigent. 

Under the Board’s direction, fifteen 
seminarians are studying modern pen- 
ology. Members of the staffs of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society and the Penn- 
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sylvania Parole Board have explained their 
work to the students, and they have vis-_ 
ited the Philadelphia House of Correction 
and the Eastern State Penitentiary. Some 
seminarians also get clinical training at 
Philadelphia State Mental Hospital, the 
Home for Old Men, Philadelphia General. 
Hospital, Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Jefferson Hospital, and Moyamensing 
Prison. 


The Weekday School Recognized 


Sixteen years ago the Wyndmoor Week 
day School was organized in Grace Lu 
theran Church, Wyndmoor (a section of 
Chestnut Hill). It was felt that the youth 
of the community did not get enough re 
ligious instruction. An agreement was 
reached with the School Board of Spring 
field Township to grant released time, oné 
hour every week, upon the signed reques} 
of parents. Pupils in the Wyndmoor Pub 
lic School represent most denominatio 
—the Catholic Church maintains its ow# 
school. Since its organization, the week 
day school has enrolled from 92 to 95 per} 
cent of the pupils of the public schoo} 
Classes are held in Grace Church Wednes 
day afternoons from 1.00 to 3.30 o’clock 
Every student at the Philadelphia Semi 
nary must put in an average of ten hour 
teaching in the weekday school. Twelvi 
students are used every week. 

Recently a delegation from the Diocesa’ 
Committee on Christian Education of thig 
Episcopal Church visited the weekda) 
school. So impressed was this delegatiotf 
that the weekday school was asked to por 
tray its work on the KYW “Know You 
Schools” hour at 9.15 on Thursday mor 
ing, February 19. Participating in th 
broadcast were Mr. A. L. Gehman, supet 
intendent of schools in Springfield Town 
ship; Mrs. Elizabeth T. Wallace, superir 
tendent of the Wyndmoor Public Schoc| 
the Rev. John Kauffman, Junior Fello 
at the Philadelphia Seminary; and tk 
Rev. W. Chester Hill, pastor of Grad 
Church. From its start, Dr. O. Fred Nol« 
of the seminary faculty has directed tlff 
school. 
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nnouncing 


resumption of our service on 


BRASS and SILVER ALTAR WARE 


Diss i i an cai 


| Favorable conditions have developed earlier than anticipated for the partial resumption of 
Tip service on Altar Brass Ware and Electro-Plated and Sterling Silver Communion Ware. A 
tried selection of all articles of this nature can now be supplied promptly from stock or other- 
Tse on special order within a reasonable time. 


i Full information on articles available is being supplied to those whose inquiries are in hand 
ad will be sent to others on request. INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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Maryland Synod News 


By Witson P. Arp 


All-Lutheran Chorus 

An All-Lutheran Chorus has been or- 
ganized in Washington, D. C. About one 
hundred persons from Lutheran churches 
of all synods attended the initial meeting. 
Mr. Reuben Snesrud, director of the 


founded 1873 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE of the 
LUTHERAN CHURCH—FOR WOMEN 


—First two years of college work in 
home-like environment 
Liberal Arts Pre-Nursing 
Music Pre-Social Work 
Business Education Pre-Technician 
Home Economics 


—Last two years of high school work 


For information write 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Gowns tor Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern pane 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materia 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


42 PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


For your visit to Philadelphia | 

MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7: 30 , 

on your calendars. Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship o 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 
Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 
DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 1} 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 
Messiah Lutheran, ‘“‘The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 
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Augustana Lutheran Church choir, has" 
been selected as leader of the new group., 
The purpose of the chorus is to unite Lu-. 
therans of the District of Columbia and) 
surrounding territory in learning and pre-) 
senting good sacred music, especially tha 
in the Lutheran tradition. 


The Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein, pastor’ 
of Grace Church, Westminster, offers to 
administer the Sacrament of the Altar ta 
members of the armed forces and their 
families at a “Furlough Communion Serv : 
ice,” and at times most convenient to the 
persons desiring this service. 


Harry F. Baughman, D.D., of Gettys+ 
burg Seminary, addressed the Lenten} 
“School of Devotion” sponsored by a) 
Lutheran Ministerial Association of Wash 
ington. His subject was, “Making the 
Most of Lent.” 


Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., of Gettysburg 
Seminary has been supplying the pulpit of 
St. Mark’s Church, Hagerstown. 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., has been electe 
chaplain of the recently organized Cum) 
berland Valley Chapter of the America 
Guild of Organists. 


The resignation of the Rev. Ralph C 
Bailey, pastor of Calvary Charge, becam 
effective February 28. He has accepted 
call to the Lyons-Bernville Parish of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


Mission Study | 
At the evening services March 4 and 
Mrs. Floyd Cromwell presented a study cf 


The Luther: 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY i 


Jamous Religious Pictures 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Columbia 3 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 


“The Indian in American Life” to the con- 
gregation of Grace Church, Westminster, 
the Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein pastor. 


A full day was devoted to mission study 
in St. Stephen Church, Washington, the 
Rev. C. William Sprenkel pastor, when on 
February 20 Mrs. Fry, president of the 
Virginia Synodical Missionary Society, re- 
viewed “West of the Date Line.” In the 
afternoon Miss Mildred Winston of the 
Board of Education, presented a study of 
“The North American Indian.” 


Splendid Achievements 

Baltimore, Md. Third Lutheran Church, 
of which the Rev. Paul E. Keyser is pas- 
tor, reports fine achievements for the year 
1944 and the adoption of goals for 1945 that 
will improve the church and extend its 
service to many needy folk. Financial re- 
ceipts were the best in years, and after 
spending $11,523 for current expenses, giv- 
ing $5,050 to benevolence, and investing 
$10,397 in government bonds for the Build- 
ing Fund, there was a cash balance in the 
treasury of $2,300. 
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FOR CHURCH - HOME - SCHOOL 


MASTERPIECES by Hofman, Plockhorst 
and others whose paintings have won 
universal acclaim. Write for the "'Collo- 
type Catalog.” 

MARGARET TARRANT PICTURES whose 
whimsical handling of subjects appeals 
so to children. 


Write for the "Tarrant Catalog.” 
CHRIST WITH CHILDREN (Illustrated). 


Available again after three years. A 


popular two-color sketch by twelve- 
year-old Bella Vichon. Write for details. 


LUTHERAN 


CHICAGO ticorocican SEMINARY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 
Offers stout academic fare, under evangelical 
auspices, for pastors given to diligent study. 
“Earn it anew really to possess it!’’—Faust, Goethe. 
Ist TERM, JULY 23rd to AUGUST 10th 
2d TERM, AUGUST 13th to 31st 


B.D. graduates may take one, or two credit 
courses in either term, or in both, with credit 
toward advanced degrees. 


{| Limited dormitory space. Early enrolment ad- 
vised. Modest costs. Write for catalog. 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
1644 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


February 25 a member of this congrega- 
tion—Mr. David Edwin Thomas—was or- 
dained to the ministry. He has begun his 
work as Associate Director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the Washington, 
D. C., Council of Churches. 

Miss Ruth M. Myers, also a member of 
this congregation, was scheduled to sail 
for India some time in March. She will 
take up work as a member of the faculty 
of Vellore Medical College, which is well 
known to Lutherans interested in missions. 
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Ghe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 
J paterson, ©) thw Jersey | 


So, Church Furnishings? 
nh «6Carved Wood Sf 
Memorials 
Gablets I 
‘ Murals 
" Chancel Renovations til 


Stained Glass 


-+ Inauiries Solicited - - 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


18373 the church and clergy 1940 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


“| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
i 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Personal 


The Rev. George S. Derrick resigned as 
pastor of the Rockingham Charge of the 
Virginia Synod and accepted the call of 
the Blountville Pastorate as of March 1. 


The Rev. Robert E. Horne resigned as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Fort Washington, 


Pa., and will become pastor of St. Michael’s 


Church, Sellersville, Pa., April 8. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Whereas, our gracious heavenly Father in His 


infinite wisdom has seen fit to call to Himself 


from his earthly ministry in the Church Mil- 
itant, to the Church Triumphant, our beloved 
and faithful pastor, 

The Rev. W. E. Frey, D.D., 
who for forty-nine years has labored for his 
Master in His vineyard as represented by his 
first and only church—Zion Lutheran in Erie, 
Pa., and who was a deeply scriptural brag 
who based his sermons on the Word of God 
and was enabled to inspire in the hearts of all 
who heard him a love of God’s work; 

And whereas, in Dr. Frey we had an ex- 
emplary pastor, a man who lived a plain, hum-~ 
ble life among us, a life worthy of the highest 
admiration by all those who knew him; 

And whereas, Pastor Frey, by training of 
heart and mind was an able preacher, a wise 
and safe counselor and a comfort to the sick 
and needy, 

Be It Therefore Resolved: 

That we bow in humble submission to the 
will of our heavenly Father, who doeth all 
things well. 


That we offer thanksgiving to our heavenly | 


Father for permitting His ambassador to lead a 
long life of Christian service among us. 

That we, on behalf of the Daughters of Zion, 
record with appreciation and gratitude to God, 
the years of loyal service, the wise counsels, 
the inspirations and friendships he has be- 


Newberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the U. L. C. A. 


Synods of South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
and Florida. 


Accredited; coeducational; A.B. and BS. 
degrees, with special training in Music, 
Business, Pre-Medicine, Pre-theology. 

Personal attention, healthful climate, 
Christian atmosphere, reasonable expenses. 


Terms under accelerated program begin 
March 1, July 1 and November 1. 


For catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


queathed to our society, parish and community. 


That, to Mrs. C. J. Martin, his sister and 
family, we extend profound sympathy, for they, 
through many years shared the hopes, the joys, 
as well as the trials and sorrows of his life, and 
pray that the God of all grace will strengthen 
and comfort them. 

Mrs. C. W. Gorton, 


Mrs. H. D. 
Mrs. A. 
Resolutions Committee. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held at Trinity Church, Pasadena, Calif., 
Howard A. Anspach, D.D., pastor, April 23-26. 
The convention will open Monday, April 23, at 
7.45 P. M. with the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. President James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., 
will preach the sermon. 

A. Voesseler, Sec. 


The ninety-eighth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Auburn, Ind., May 7-9. The opening 
service of Holy Communion will be held Mon- 
day at 10.30 A. M. Reservations for entertain- 
ment should be sent to the pastor loci, the Rev. 
Allen K. Trout. G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The ninety-first annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held in 
Trini Church, Sioux City, Iowa, Walter A. 
Voss, D.D., pastor, April 23-25. Synod will open 
with the Service of Holy Communion at 4.00 
P. M., Monday, April 23. 

Ralph M. Krueger, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held at Trinity 
Church, Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pas- 
tor, May 23 and 24. The convention will open 
at 9 A. M. with the Service and Holy Com- 
munion. . Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
the State of Maryland will be held in the 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Gettysburg 
Seminary, May 28-30. The opening business ses- 
sion will be held at 8 P. M., May 28. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


High School Seniors may enter June 19 or Sep- 
tember 15, 1945. Two six-week Summer Terms 
from: June 19 to July 28, and July 30 to Sept. 8. 


REGULAR SESSION begins September 15, 1945 


Preprofessional Courses: Pre-theological, pre-medical, 
pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-legal, pre-veterinarian. 
Technical courses: 

secretaries, business secretaries. 
Teacher Education in three fields: Academic, business 
education, and Public School Music. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL — ACCREDITED — CHRISTIAN 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Laboratory technicians, medical 


For full information write: 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


ak j TROY, NY. 
Troy ‘High Grade 
eS Reconditioned Bells 


C 


Write for Information, 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Me. 
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Analyze your present financial program. | 
Are you certain that you will have money 


available when you need it? Are you in 
a position to diversify your holdings? 


At age sixty or sixty-five, you may be 
content to retire and turn your duties and 
responsibilities over to others. You will 
then be permitted to enjoy your declining 
years in fishing, hunting, golfing, or 
following some other hobby for which | 
you previously had no time. 


It is a source of satisfaction to know that 
you can live comfortably and independ- 
ently in your old age. 


Ask your local LUTHERAN MUTUAL [| 
agent to chart an adequate retirement | 
income program suited to your individual } 
requirements. 1| 


ot ae oe es 


aes LUTHERAN M | 

Retirement AN MUT UAL LIFE INSU RANGE CO. er | 
ae] | 

tr Tncome for [Jers ORCA TION, Yo ey ots ey eee | 

- Name J 

: Lutherans Address : | 

: i | 


The Luthor : 


SYNODS 

The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod in the Midwest will be held in First 
Lutheran Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., the 
Rev. F. H. Bloch pastor, April 25-29. The open- 
ing service will be held Wednesday, April 25, 
at 8.00 P. M. This will be the Communion 
Service, with Pastor Herman Goede, president 
of synod, preaching the sermon. 

Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The United States “War Committee on Con- 
ventions” has granted permission for The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States to hold its 198th annual 
convention in Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., the 
Rev. Gunnar Knudsen pastor, May 14-16. Inas- 
much as the ODT desires that the attendance 
at conventions be restricted to a minimum 
number, visitors from a distance are discouraged 
from attending. 

Registration, Monday, May 14, at 1.00 P. M. 
The Service at 2.00 P. M. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


_ The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the North- 
west will be held May 15 in the Lake of the 
Isles Church, 2020 W. Lake of the Isles Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, Minn., beginning with the 
Holy Communion Service at 9.00 A. M. 

Wm. F. Bacher, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, the Rev. John W. Rilling pas- 
tor, May 21-24. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion, Monday, May 21, at 2.00 P. M. 
George W. Miley, D.D., president of the synod, 
will deliver the opening sermon. 

Carveth Pearn Mitchell, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in First 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, Monday, May 21, at 
10.30 A. M. 

All applicants for examination for ordination 
and any others desiring to appear before the 
committee are hereby requested to be present 
at that time. D. Bruce Young, Chm. 


_ The fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held April 24- 
26 in Trinitv Church, Boulder, Colo., the Rev. 
John F. Futchs pastor. The Holy Communion 
will be administered at the opening service, 7.45 
P. M., April 24. John F. Futchs, Sec. 


The ninety-third annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod will be held 
April 22-24 in St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, 
Texas, the Rev. George Perry pastor. Holy 
Communion Service Jubilate Sunday at 8.00 
P. M. Louis H. de Freese, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
lelphia District of the Central _Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold its annual spring conference 
Thursday, May 3, in Trinity Church, German- 
‘own Avenue and Queen Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Frank H. Clutz pas- 
or. Sessions at 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Pauline L. Bressler, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
onary Society of the Chicago Conference of 
he Illinois Synod will be held Tuesday, April 
7, at Wicker Park Church, Hoyne Avenue and 
ueMoyne Street, Chicago, the Rev. Charles L. 
Jenable pastor, from 10.00 A. M. to 3.00 P. M. 
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1 OUT OF 6 ADULTS 
DIES OF 


CANCER 


YOU MAY BE THE ONE 


GIVE! ¥ 


Eminent scientists lack funds for 
experiment... cancer clinics are 
starved for equipment .. . money 
is needed to care for advanced 
cases. 


Five million dollars a year might 
cut the deaths from cancer. Might 
save you, one dear to you. Yet 
Americans give less than one 
million dollars. Do your part! 
Send us anything from 10¢ to 
$1,000. Every bit helps! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y. 


The convention theme is “Sealed Orders” 
based on Hebrews 11:8. The afternoon session 
will be given over to an hour of fellowship, 
with a closing ‘devolonal eriod and homeward 


thought by Sister Geraldine. 
Julia B. Hansen, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The New Jersey Conference will meet in Our 
Saviour Church, Haddonfield, N. J., the Rev. 
Donald F. Irvin pastor, April 25, beginning with 
the Holy Communion at 9.30 A. M. 

Harold Muffley, Sec. 


PARISH WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The annual Parish Workers’ Conference of the 
\Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, and the Maryland Synod, will be 
held at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., April 12 and 13. 

Maxine Skinner, Sec. 
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One Month 


or One Year 


YOU WANT TO GO TO COLLEGE, 
BUT YOU HAVE ONLY A SHORT TIM 


In one month or one year, 


you'll be in the service. 


WAGNER COLLEGE can help you with its 


one-course plan— 


You study only one subject, full-time for 
month, and finish with a full semester of credit i 
that course. 


Come in at the beginning of any month. Leav 
at the end of any month. With completed credits 


One month, one year, three years, or four. As 
you please. 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 


STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORE 
CO-EDUCATIONAL — LIBERAL ARTS — NURSING — ACCREDITEI 


